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FOUNDED 1762 


FOR MUUAL LIFE ASSURANCE — FREED FROM THE TAX OF COMMISSION 


The Returns to the Board of Trade in connexion with the Latest Valuation show— 


Total Premiums received from ist January 1880 to 3ist December 1889, . ; £1,468,032 
Cash Surplus divided on ist January 1890, ‘ ‘ : , : ' £1,235,827 


Being a Return _in Cash of £84 for every £100 in Premiums received during the Valuation Period. 
OFFICES Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 





‘Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants,’ 


Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 


“=u” TIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7,200,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, €. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 


ke the Purest 


Tinolia’ “Soap. 


* Winofia” Soa ip is of unquestionable ¢ llence, and much in favour 
‘Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality. — Lancet, 
‘An ideal Soap, delig shef lly perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with it.’—Chemzst and D) 
* Excellent from its purity, lathers freely, and is very lasting. ’—Queen. 


Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d.; Toilet, 10d.; and Vestal, 2s. 6d. per Tablet. Vinolia Shaving Soap, ls., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d, 
per Stick. Flat Cakes, 2s. Vinolia Shaving Foam, in Collapsible Tubes, ls. 6d. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 











LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
x 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
HE SUMMER SESSION begins on May Ist. Students enter- 
ing the School for the Summer Session are enabled to devote its 
three months to the uninterrupte! study of chemistry and physics, 
and so to present themselves for te examinations in those subjects at 
the end of July. If successful therein, they are free to devote the 
entire Winter Session to the lectures, practical work, and study re- 
quired for the more important professional subjects of anatomy and 
physiology. To enable students entering in May to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the July examinations in chemistry and physics, 
there are special lectures and classes with courses of instruction in 
laboratory practice throughout the Summer Session. It is now com- 
pulsory that the Chemistry and Physics Examination of the conjoined 
Boards of the Colleges should be passed at least six months previous to 
the Primary Examination in Anatomy and Physiology. 

In September there will be an examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships in Natural Science in value from 50 to 100 guineas, for which 
students who enter in May are eligible to compete. 

Classes are held for the Preliminary Scientific Examination of the 
University of London. Fee £10, 10s., which will be returned to 
any member of the class who enters as a perpetual pupil. Gentlemen 
who enter for this course count their medical studies from the time at 
which they commence their attendance on the Lectures on Anatomy 
and Phy siology. 

The medical, surgical, and obstetric tutors assist the students in 
preparing for the final examinations. 

The Prospectus may be had by applying to the School Secretary, 
Mr. F. H. Madden. a oe P. FIELD, Dean. 

. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE. 


Applications for admission during the ensuing SESSION must be 
made to the Warden, E. W. RouGuron, M.D., F.R.C.S 
Westbourne Terrace, W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THE GENERAL Course of Lectures and Practical Instruction in 
BOTANY, by Professor F. W. OLIVER, commences April 14th. The 
Lectures (50) are given daily, except Saturdays, at 9 A.M. 

The Practical Classes (30) meet three days a week (mornings or 
afternoons). The Course is arranged to meet the requirements of 
the Lond. Univ. Prelim. and Inter. Science Examinations, com- 
mencing in July. The Course is open to all Students whether 
taking other classes at the College or not. 

For further information apply to 
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J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A.,, 


Secretary. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JuNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Pexowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. Nepean Smiru, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisu, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began September 17. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrto., 


Ho.testey Bay, SurFFOoLk. 

FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 

The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
ure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Shee 
Riteiine. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 
Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 

















Awarded Grand Diploma of Honour, Edin., 1890 ; 2 Prize Medals, Paris, 1889 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 


Children’s ..18, 3d. per doz.|| Hemstitched— 
CAMBRIC:::: — FS »  |Ladies’ ....2s. 114d. per doz. 
Gentlemen‘ a 3d. , |Gentlemen’s 3s. 11d. 7 
appointments to the ‘The Cambrics of ROBINSON 
. and the EMPRESS POCKE & CLEAVER have a world-wide 
REDERICK OF GERMANY. fame.’—Queen. 


E mbroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the latest styles, from 1s. to 20s. each, 
“also of Linens, ‘Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, etc. etc, 


SAMPLES & PRICR L ISTS peor 8 an 
p nosmson a ctraver, dese HANDKERCHIEFS 
Please name aede — 











44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, “JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
‘Limited 
FORMERLY 
THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY OF CHINA, 
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JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, LIMITED. F 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ‘ : 3 ‘ . $1,000,000 0 0 t 
Paip Up, . ’ ; ; : : : 126,093 15 oO : 
RESERVE FuND, : ‘ i . ‘ ‘ , 100,000 0 Oo j 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, : : ; ‘ ; . 873,906 5 Oo ' 


Board of Directors. j 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.iys PomEroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 

Cuas. H. CAmMpBELt, Secretary. 
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Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 a for Three or Four Years. 
5 ” for Five Years or over. 


Interest paid balf-yearly. Dividend just paid, 16 per cent. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 


THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

sills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 

Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of Stox k, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 


St. SwitHin’s Lane, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 








FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALES, and SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL,. . . « $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-uP CAPITAL, . . £400,000} RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESE RVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000, 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 


2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. ( 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 


JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 





Authorised ere £2,000,000; subscribed £251,685 ; 
paid-up, £100, 317; total capital, and 
reserve fund, £261,708. 


Head Office—QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovavt ExcHaAnGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LiveERPooL STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 ors Years, 6 per Cent. 
rable half-yearly. 

neni year): DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 


A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED AND PAIpD-vuP, . ¥ £600, 000. : 
With power to increase to £0s000,000. 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lampon, m. 


West End Office—25 Cocksreur STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
— FALconeER, Esq., of Mesers. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
ANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 or more years fixed, ats percent. per annum, 


3) 9 to 12 months, . . . » 44 ” ” 
9 COS » . . . ” : ” ” 
” 3to5 ” 


EDINBURGH Onwe—as ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 
appear. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO CUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 








44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 

§ Major-General F. Nepean Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( Robert Hunter, Esq., ro Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpEcIAL TERMs, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, o «. = « » <a 
PAID-UP CAPITAL. « «& «© «  « 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ‘ 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4$ per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EpinsurGu. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 
GrorGe AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GEORGE Topp CHIENE, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Siechbeoiner, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crasaig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrir, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreiFr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C. A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenturEs, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





£505,000. 
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romans 
MACASSAR OIL 


prevents and arrests baldness, strength- 
ens hair, and produces a luxuriant and 
glossy growth. It is by far the best 
Brilliantine for the hair, being not too 
4a greasy or too drying. Sold also in a 
Ry GOLDEN COLOUR specially for chil- 
dren. Bottles—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


a non-gritty tooth powder: whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
gives delightful fragrance to the breath. Ask Chemists for Rowland’s 
Articles, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 


CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 





~~ 








PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 


Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 


CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 





from 35 to 300 guineas. 
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The Scottish Widows Fund 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





EXTRACTS FROM REPORT BY THE DIRECTORS 
To the Seventy-Seventh Annual General Court of Members, held 2d April 1891. 
NEW BUSINESS. 








In all, 2479 Proposals were received for Assurances, amounting to , , . : 41,674,471 17 3 
Of these 315 were either declined or not completed, amounting to ; ; ; ; 207,100 0 Oo 
Leaving 2164 Proposals for which Policies were issued, amounting to. : ; 41,467,371 17. 3 
Of this amount there was re-assured with other Offices, ; ; ‘ 42,998 13 11 
The Net Amount of New Assurances was thus . :, , : £1,424,373 3 4 

The relative Premium Revenue being—from Annual Premiums, 4.54,627, 8s. od. ; 
from Single Premiums, 4,306, 17s. 4d.:—together, , ' , , £54,934 5 4 





Policies were also issued for 25 Immediate Annuities amounting to 41166, 15s. 4d., and 2 Deferred Annuities 
amounting to #55, for which the Society received #,14,212, 11s. 1d. in Single Premiums, and £16, 19s. 6d. in 


Annual Premiums. 
MORTALITY AND CLAIMS 


The rate of Mortality among the Members is still considerably less than that indicated by the Tables of 
Mortality which form the basis of the Society’s calculations. ‘The number of deaths provided for by these calculations 
was 716, while the actual number was only 541, or 24 per cent. less. Of these, 142 were of persons who had attained 
70 years of age and upwards,—4o of them dying between 80 and go years of age, and 4 over go. 

The Claims arising in consequence of the 541 deaths amount to £711,457, 8s. 5d., made up thus: 


Original Sums Assured entitled to participate in Profits, . . £454,416 8 2 
Bonus Additions thereon, . ' ; , , , ‘ : 219,581 0 3 
Policies not entitled to participate in profits, ; . : R :, ; 37:400 0 0 





7 Claims in « onsequence of death, ; - $711,457 8 5 
I'wenty-three Endowment-Assurance Policies became Claims by survivance of the Assured, 
amounting to . ‘ : : ‘ . ; ; ; , , ; 11,434 2 § 





* The Total Claims of the year thus amounted to £,722,891 10 10 





It will be seen that the Bonuses paid under participating policies which became Claims by death in 1890 
amounted on the average to 48.3 per cent. on the sums originally assured, notwithstanding that in many instances 
Bonuses had been previously surrendered for their cash value or applied in reduction of premiums. This high 
percentage is not that applicable to a comparatively few selected policies of old standing, but is the average rate paid 
under all policies of the participating class which became claims during the year, from the oldest to the most recently 
issued. In 54 cases the Bonus Additions increased the original sum assured by from 100 to 156 per cent.,—the average 
increase being 118 per cent. 

The death of 15 Annuitants has reduced the charge for Annuities by 4.548, 9s. 5d. per annum. 


RATE OF INTEREST REALISED. 


The average rate of Interest realised during the year on the Society’s Funds, including uninvested balances, was 
£4; 58. 2d. per cent., which, however, is subject to deduction of Income-Tax. 


ACCOUNT'S. 


From the Balance-Sheet and Revenue Account for the year it will be seen that the cash operations resulted in an 
addition to the Accumulated Fund of £404,442, 10s. od., raising it to a total of 


TEN MILLIONS, 
EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND, 
TWO HUNDRED AND NINETY-ONE POUNDS, 


exclusive of £254,147, 6s. 1od. reserved to meet claims in course of settlement, and other outstanding obligations. 





HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST, ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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NOTES 

Tue beginning of the end has now been reached in 
Manipur. Lieutenant Grant, who had been sent from 
Burmah by the Kubo valley to join Chief-Commissioner 
Quinton, and who found his detachment confronted by 
an outnumbering force of twenty to one, carried the fort 
of Thobal. The hillmen lost no time in attacking his 
position, but, after a gallant fight of three hours’ dura- 
tion, they were driven back with heavy loss. One result 
of the battle was the death of the Senaputty, the Mani- 
puri King-maker, with whom fell other two chiefs whose 
names have not been ascertained. Captain Presgrave 
has now relieved Lieutenant Grant, and troops are hurry- 
ing up to the Manipur frontier from the side of Assam 
and of Burmah alike, while the natives are already de- 
elaring their willingness to recognise British rule the 
moment the flag is hoisted in the capital. The ‘ Jubraj, 
who calls himself Maharajah, has written to the Viceroy, 
stating that Mr. Quinton and his companions have been 
killed by their captors, and offering excuses for the mas- 
sacre. The Jubraj was the puppet of his brother, the 
Senaputty—who has been the first to expiate the outrage 
—and he ought to know ; but the Manipuris, their princes 
especially, are great liars. No one will believe the story 
about the provocation given by the British force, in dese- 
crating temples and killing women and children—at least 
until our troops have gone thither and discovered the 
truth. The massacre bears all the signs of cunning pre- 
paration; and, as the Viceroy points out, the Jubraj’s 
tale is entirely inconsistent with all that is known of the 
facts, and it is plainly vamped up by that person with the 
view of shielding himself. 


Tue Indian Government has several other little wars 
on hand. The Haka Chins have attacked a column 
accompanying Mr. M‘Nab, who is engaged in patrol and 
survey duty. Owing to the number of his wounded and 
the shortness of rations, Mr. M‘Nab has fallen back to 
make the better spring. And there is disturbing news 
from another point: from the valleys and ranges adjoining 
Kohat, the frontier post south of Peshawur. The Miranzai 
and other tribes have risen and begun an attack along the 
whole line of the Samana range. In one encounter the 
29th Regiment lost nine men killed and four wounded. 
Then we have another Black Mountain expedition on 
hand. The heather is setting on fire on all sides. 





Sir Cuarces Tupper and the other Canadian delegates 
who went to Washington the other day to sound Mr. 
Blaine on the subject of ‘ Unrestricted Reciprocity’ have 
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been sent home. The ‘ Magnetic Secretary’ was willing 
to listen to them, but Mr. Harrison burst unexpectedly 
into the midst of the negotiations and dispersed the nego- 
tiators. Washington gossip attributes this action to jealousy 
on the part of the President. He is suspicious of the 
magnetic influence: Mr. Blaine manages too much, and 
people talk as if he managed all. A more acceptable 
explanation is that he saw the discussion was mere waste 
of time. The ‘ protected industries’ along the Canadian 
border-line will have none of this mongrel reciprocity. 
Through Mr. M‘Kinley they have let the head of the 
Republic know this, and he has passed on the information 
to the Canadian delegates. There are obvious political 
reasons for making no terms with the Government now 
in power at Ottawa. 

Mr. H. H. Jounston has sailed for the Zambesi to take 
up his duties as Imperial Commissioner in ‘ British Central 
Africa.” He has not only to administer the new British 
dependency: he has in a manner to create it out of chaos. 
Diplomatists sitting round a table have made imperfect 
attempts at delimitation ; but it remains to be seen what 
respect the natives of these parts and the various foreign 
elements, adverse to the extension of Christian civilisa- 
tion and British influence in Central Africa, will pay them. 
There are the Arabs and the Portuguese to reckon with, 
to say nothing of the African sun, the African fever, and 
the mass of African savagery; and the Zambesi will be 
the only means of communication with the outer world 
until British South Africa is able to shake hands with 
British Central Africa across the river. -In Mr. Johnston’s 
ease failure will not result from lack of ardour, boldness, 
ingenuity, and resource. 





Tue House of Commons resumed business on Monday, 
when a meagre attendance devoted itself to the Civil 
Service Estimates, Mr. Labouchere moving as many reduc- 
tions as usual with just as little effect. It was agreed to 
vote £46,000 for the extension of the Admiralty buildings. 
Sundry private and other measures were advanced a stage, 
while the Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Bill (No. 2) was 
withdrawn. On Tuesday the Savings Bank Bill passed 
through committee and was read a second time, while pro- 
gress was likewise made with other measures. The chief 
business on Wednesday was the Hares Bill, which was 
violently attacked by Sir William Harcourt as an ex- 
tension of the game-laws, but was nevertheless read a 
second time with the support of 124 against 63 votes. A 
bill enabling local authorities to acquire land was read a 
third time, and other measures were similarly treated. 





Tue debate on the constitution of the Committee on 
the Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill was resumed on 
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Thursday, when the Gladstonians were discovered lying in 
wait for a chance of damaging the measure. Despite the 
bluster of the recess, however, the Opposition had little 
resistance of a substantial nature to offer to the Govern- 
ment proposal, which was adopted by 189 to 136 votes. 
It was then moved by Mr. Fowler as an instruction 
to the committee that it should have ‘ power to make 
provision for the simplification of the procedure and 
the reduction of the cost of provisional orders.’ The 
First Lord of the Treasury somewhat unwarily agreed 
to a conditional acceptance of this motion, which it 
is to be feared may be employed by the Gladstonians 
against the bill. Discussion followed regarding the pay- 
ment out of the Consolidated Fund of the salaries of the 
Commissioners under the Land Purchase Bill, ultimately 
carried by a goodly majority in the teeth of considerable 
obstruction. The House then went into committee on 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill, and the debate was con- 
tinued until the Standing Orders enforced an adjourn- 
ment. 





Tue priests succeeded in winning the day at Sligo: 
not by the thousands they predicted, but merely by 780 
votes, the figures being—Aiderman Collery 3200, and 
Alderman Dillon 2426. It is, therefore, plain that Mr. 
Parnell gains and that the Timhealyites lose as the fight 
proceeds. Immediately after the declaration Alderman 
Dillon expressed the hope that he might again contest 
the division, and the conviction that the result would 
then be in his favour. The National League is jubilant, 
and the National Federation is correspondingly depressed : 
as was shown by Tuesday's meetings. In the meantime 
the Countess of Zetland and Miss Balfour have visited 
the distressed portions of the western counties to satisfy 
themselves as to the distribution of relief. On every 
hand they have been greeted with the cry of ‘ Cead 
mille failthe, have heard the strains of the National 
Anthem, have received floral offerings, and have found 
triumphal arches and other simple decorations flaunting 
it everywhere in their honour. 





Mr. Parnevt attended a meeting held under the aus- 
pices of the Political Prisoners Amnesty Association in the 
Phenix Park, Dublin, on Sunday, when he had an enthusi- 
astic reception. The so-called Liberals, he remarked, had 
nearly always been distinguished for making political 
prisoners and the Tories forliberating them. It had been 
so in the past, and it might be so again; but in any case 
the Irish were bound to stand by men who, however mis- 
taken, had suffered, and suffered disgrace, for the sake of 
their country. Why, he asked, had not Mr. Gladstone, 
who did net hesitate to stoop to ascertain the opinions 
of the American dynamiters on his Home Rule scheme, 
opened the doors to these men? Inreply toa membar of 
the audience, who asked why he had not himself made 
conditions for them, he declared that the Irish party had 
never bargained with any British Government, and that 
the prisoners would rather rot behind their bars than con- 
sent-to anything of the kind. Towards the end of his 
speech he referred with contempt to his opponents and 
with confidence to his prospects. 


THe moment Mr. Parnell’s statement reached Mr. Glad- 
stone he telegraphed in something like a fury that the 
reference to himself was ‘absolutely false from beginning 
to end.’ It is somewhat unfortunate for him, however, that 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, speaking in the summer of 1886, 
explicitly declared that information as to the Home Rule 
scheme had been sought from ‘the leaders of those 
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millions of Irishmen in America who form so serious an 
element of the people with whom we have to deal now-a- 
days.’ Of course he explained, in answer to an inquiring 
friend, that the Cabinet itself did not openly participate in 
these negotiations ; but, as he sagely and grammatically 
remarked, ‘the Executive Government have means of 
ascertaining the views, the motives, and the intentions of 
people of that kind.’ In view of that declaration, it will 
be hard to convince the country that this annoying allega- 
tion of his unscrupulous ex-ally is as ‘absolutely false’ as 
he would have it believed. 





Tue Newfoundland deputation, headed by the Premier 
of the Colony, which is to appeal to the Imperial Govern- 
ment not to proceed with the legislation for enforcing 
obedience to the French treaties through Her Majesty’s 
cruisers on the Newfoundland coast, has sailed for this 
country. Its objects will scarce be advanced by the action 
of the Colonial Legislature and Executive. These have 
reafirmed their claim of right to enter into a reciprocity 
arrangement with the United States, and therewith the 
obligation in honour of the Imperial Government to ratify 
the same. In pursuance of this view of their duty and 
interest, the Newfoundlanders are permitting the Ameri- 
can fishermen to get bait at their ports without licence, 
while refusing bait on any terms to their fellow-subjects, 
the Canadians. Which is very like cutting off your nose 
to spite your face, and may lead to mischief. 

Tue deliberations of the Miners’ Congress at Paris have 
presented an interesting study. Such men and views as 
we are fain to regard as extreme looked tame while M. 
Defnet was tabling resolutions and M. Defuisseaux was 
encouraging the miners to arise and shed the blood of the 
capitalist and capture his ill-gotten gains. After three 
days’ quarrel over the methods of voting, the members 
settled down to the discussion of ‘a general strike.’ The 
Belgian miners contemplate such a step, and would have 
the world of European underground labour take the plunge 
along with them. Some of the French and a few of the 
German and English delegates professed their willingness 
to help to stop the output of coal all over Europe after 
the Ist of May. They were thus bold, probably, because 
they knew that there were delegates to hold them back. 
For a mad proposal there was substituted one only idle 
and foolish: a demand that the European Governments 
shall put their heads together and devise a universal 
Miners’ Eight Hours Law, under the threat, in case of re- 
fusal, that the miners ‘may deem it necessary’ to bring 
on the fabled age of International Strike. 





Mr. J. H. Witson, of the Seamen and Firemen’s 
Union, has been sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment for 
the aggressive part he took in the strike at Cardiff. Mr. 
Wilson, it was proved, paraded the streets with bands of 
strikers and openly threatened the sailors’ boarding- 
houses where the ‘free labour’ was sheltered ; and the 
Recorder, quoting Stephen on Criminal Law, pointed out 
that it did not matter ‘ whether the assembly was for a 
lawful or an unlawful purpose provided it was carried out 
in such a manner as to give firm and courageous persons 
reasonable ground to apprehend a breach of the peace.’ 
It was shown that some men had thus been ‘ persuaded, 
or obliged, to break their engagements, and the jury 
found Mr. J. H. Wilson guilty of unlawful assembly. 
When sentence had been pronounced upon him, Mr. 
J. H. Wilson appealed to the Recorder to make a martyr 
of him and give him hard labour, but the Recorder de- 
clared that he had no power. Meanwhile the Radical 
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and Labour press and party are making such capital as 
they can out of the conviction. They are crying out against 
the ‘scandal,’ and are reiterating their demand for a re- 
vision of the law of criminal conspiracy. Moreover, they 
have taken the opportunity to ‘ boom’ the labour martyr 
among the electors of Deptford: presuming—(perhaps 
correctly)—that a man who has ‘ done his time’ will be a 
most acceptable candidate in so democratic a constituency. 

Tue Board of Trade returns for the month (and for the 
three months) are somewhat singular and at the same time 
reassuring. ‘The imports for the month and for the three 
months are considerably lower than for the corresponding 
period of last year, the decline being apparent in every 
tabulated item of import except some manufactured and 
miscellaneous articles. Yet, as compared to the imports 
of February, those of March show a remarkable advance, 
which suggests a renewed activity in the inward tide of 
trade. Onthe other hand, the exports for the month 
show a great increase upon those for the corresponding 
period of last year—March being here, too, much in excess 
of February—while for the three months they are con- 
siderably below the similar period of last year. ‘Trade 
fluctuating, certainly must be the conclusion, but on the 
whole improving: in spite of M‘Kinley and his Act and 
of British labour and its leaders. 

Tue report just issued concerning the Light Brigade 
Relief Fund—so admirably handled by The St. James's 
Gazetle—shows that of the £0575 received about one- 
half has been expended in grants of from £10 to £60 
to survivors of the famous charge. It was at first antici- 
pated that the destitute survivors would not greatly exceed 
twenty ; but it was speedily found that the number of 
genuine applications for relief passed a hundred. Few 
were in extreme destitution, but many were in such dis- 
tress as to need assistance. ‘The most are described as 
‘eminently self-respecting and honourable, but some few 
have to be classed as‘ hopeless,’ on account of drinking 
and other bad habits. Payments have been made according 
to a scale which limited to £15 the grant to any one in re- 
ceipt of a Government pension or allowance of more than 
Is, a-day, and to the man not precluded from earning his 
own living to £30, while an unpensioned survivor disabled 
by age or infirmity received £60. It is proposed to ask 
the Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund to dispose of the 
balance, according to an actuarial calculation, in pensions 
of a few shillings a-week to the oldest and the most desti- 
tute. The gentlemen who sign the report regret that 
they have not been in a position to place the whole body 
of survivors beyond the reach of want; but they have at- 
tempted to make a small permanent provision for some of 
the most indigent, while giving certain others the chance 
of a fresh start in life. 

Tue important points in Lord Dufferin’s inaugural ad- 
dress as Lord Rector of St. Andrews University were his 
defence of Greek and his advocacy of two minor moralities 
—Justice and chivalry—which the spirit of the age is be- 
ginning to regard as old-fashioned fads. His own position 
is somewhat anomalous. He is a statesman of greater 
capacity and experience than most who form the Cabinet 
or aspire to lead the Opposition, and he is only Ambas- 
sador at Rome. It is impossible that this should last, and 
in his speech at St. Andrews he has given a fresh sign of 
his gift of always saying and doing the right thing at the 
right time, which will not be lost to a public somewhat 
in want of leaders with lofty ideals and practical powers 
of government as well. 
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THE FUTURE OF TORYISM 

| oe as the proposition sounds, it must be said 

that we live in a period of transition. The 
Empire is in slow process of crystallisation. The 
Mother-Country, about which the new organism is 
forming, is to see great changes in the spirit, if not in 
the forms, of her constitution. ‘The change will be—not 
in the direction of what is called progress but—a true 
reformation, a purging of the grosser foreign elements 
of democracy. The ideas of 1789, which the leaders 
of what was once the Radical party hoped to introduce 
just into favour here, have become hopelessly discredited 
as they seemed at the point of success. ‘The ideas of 
1890, which are now entering upon their stormy career, 
mark a reaction in favour of permanence, stability, and 
good government. The fact is, the health of the ex- 
tremities has at last invaded the centre. The advance 
of the last few years has produced its inevitable effect. 
The flabbiness of the early Victorian era, the fatuous 
sentimentalism of the immediate past, have become un- 
fashionable ; and the future is with the Tories. 

Patriotism is the self-respect of nations: and under 
what is (for us) a fairly long spell of good admini- 
stration we have been slowly recovering our patriot- 
ism. It is hard enough for the unnumbered masses 
of a modern State to maintain even a semblance of 
national consciousness. The Volksgeist has never a 
chance where men’s ideals are ignoble as ours were— 
and are recognised for what they are. Throughout the 
long darkness of the industrial era this country has 
suffered from a plethora of wealth and power. The 
blood-letting of the Crimea just saved us from an 
attack of apoplexy. Even now, when we are wakening 
to a knowledge of our strength and a resolution to use 
it to a worthy end, we are not beyond all danger. But 
in the great struggle for the mastery of two continents 
which is coming we shall perforce be trained down to a 
condition of sanity. It is fortunate for ourselves and 
for the world that the awakening has come—even at 
the eleventh hour. 

In our internal politics, for the moment, we are 
marking time, waiting upon events, and looking each 
man to his fellow for guidance. It is the pause before 
a great reconstruction. Slowly we are beginning to see 
where the cleavage will be in the future. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s National Party was unfortunately named. But 
it is true at bottom that onwards from now everything 
which is in harmony with our national feeling and our 
national character will work upon one side. The High 
Tory is believed by the ordinary M.P. to be extinct: 
the Socialist is generally admitted to be a nuisance ; 
but the High Tory and the Socialist are the only 
politicians of principle. The other three (so-called) 
parties—Conservatives and Liberals and Radicals— 
have no ideas, and are therefore of no practical im- 
portance. They are mere aggregations of individuals 
affecting to believe in their own interests. They must 
perforce ally themselves to somebody with a creed. 
Like, for example, the Coptic population of Egypt, 
they have to choose between fighting for Christianity 
and accepting the Koran. The remarkable thing is 
that in this instance the Cross carries the day. 

Those who are Tory on principle are few. Their 
voting power is insignificant ; but if they never cast 
a vote at all their influence would nevertheless be 
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predominant, because they alone know how to rule. The 
nation must have a brain, a directing force: and men 
are beginning to realise that with the opposite party in 
power the country becomes a mere automaton—a nerve- 
less jelly-fish—a group of members ruled by the belly. 
With blind imstinct or mere spasmodic action we are 
able to defend ourselves, after a fashion, when we are 
attacked. We still eat, drink, and propagate our kind. 
But we cannot be called an articulate nation so long 
as we are ruled by deference to the insensate mob, or 
so long as beyond seas we have no policy but a sorry, 
unwilling, half-comprehending continuance in that left 
to Ministers by their wiser predecessors. Fortunately, 
Mr. Gladstone’s alliance with all that is unsexed and 
disreputable has made his return to office inconceivable. 
There is no possible combination of Liberal factions, 
however unprincipled, which could carry the country : 
and with proper management the next generation shall 


see, we trow, as glorious doings as did ever the days of 


Elizabeth. 

The ‘Tory party properly so-called is made up of two 
sections. The first, which is of its essence or spirit, is 
composed of all men of education possessed of sense. 
The combination is rare: this section is less numerous 
than one likes to believe. The second, which lends it 
substance, is the traditional country party—the squire- 
archy. Reduced as they are in numbers and importance 
since Walpole, * the modern Orpheus, set their oaks 
a-dancing, our great landowners, from their weight and 
character, are an inestimable advantage to the party ; 
and their convictions are none the less respected or re- 
spectable because they are for the most part left unex- 
pressed. In support of these two sections are massed 
the whole body and bulk of the clubbable classes, who 
vote Tory often from sheer stupidity and a vague 
apprehension of change ; still more often from sym- 
pathy with their fellows, the effect of their upbringing ; 
and most often of all from a detestation of the opposite 
party, the manners and methods of its leaders, and the 
ignorant and criminal carelessness of its foreign policy. 
But our real strength is drawn from those who in the 
past have been our chiefest foes. The great Whig 
families, the owners of ground-rents, came over long 
ago. ‘The trading and manufacturing classes, who in- 
vented Liberalism, have found their interests menaced 
by the Socialists, and need no convincing. They will 
still be grumbling at privilege: it is the reverse action, 
so to speak, of the national snobbishness. But what- 
ever their attitude in social matters, the least intelli- 
gent of them will ere long be safe in his voting when 
it comes to the poll. There is a certain class of Eng- 
lishman whose brain as well as his conscience is in 
his purse. Last—and upon some points of view most 
important—of all comes the very class of intelligent 
artisans who were the hope of Radicalism in the past. 
Skilled labour, as it is beginning to see, has everything 
to fear from the tyranny of the unfit. The revolt 
of the Old Trades’-Unions could have been predicted 
from the first. Such victories as Aston Manor are but 
signs of the times. The respectable British working- 
man is almost absurdly anxious not to be accused of 
Socialism: he has peculiar opportunities of knowing 
that Socialism (of the New or British variety) is a 
force to be reckoned withal; and in this knowledge 
himself is strong. Moreover, though he generally mis- 
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conceives history and is ignorant of foreign affairs, he 
yet has—himeelf, perhaps, never suspecting it—strong 
national instincts. For which reasons, and others, 
the profligacy of advanced politicians is becoming his 
abhorrence. 

The main strength, then, of all the old parties— 
Conservative, Whig, Liberal, and Radical—must be 


with us; and to us is opposed—what ? The shadow of 


a name and a mob of anarchical fanatics. The real 
storm-cloud of the ending nineteenth century—the cloud 
of Mr. Gladstone’s sophistries: the blight, the rust- 
germs of his insincerity and his liking for falsehood, 
which were permeating the political atmosphere and 
affecting the national morality—has dispersed. In the 
clearer atmosphere are seen the real proportions of those 
‘supercilious politics” opposing us, those public men 
who are utter strangers to public spirit. As for their 
supporters—the sentimentalist, the * crank, the Radical 
fad-monger, the ‘idle dogs of the market-place, who 
cannot endure the insolent laboriousness of their fel 
lows—they are only dangerous when the nation is sick 
and ailing. With the sanity of better times, the tone 


which comes of strenuous achievement, thev flee away 


and their voice is no more heard. A certain class of 


mind is only like the Titans in its objection to divinity. 
The sentimentalist at least has the courage of his 
opinions, In his love of liberty he would dispense 


with kings ; seeing that equality is not recognised of 


God he would dispense with God ; and since fraternity 
is at war with facts—--why, it is the facts that must go 
to the wall. Of such logicians we British are by no 
means fond. Their day Is over. 


EAST AND WEstT 
PYVHOUGH it is hardly the case that ‘the drum 
| beats brave and loud in Europe, the past week 
has been decidedly one of international excursions and 
alarums. And the centres of disturbance have been 
widely separated ; one in the East, and the other in the 
country which French novelists picturesquely but i- 
correctly entitle the Far West. Of the two sources of 
trouble the former, the Bulgarian, has by far the uglier 
aspect; though the latter, the Italian-American im- 
broglio, has been the subject of more talk, both diplo- 
matic and journalistic. In fact, the nearer the circum- 
stances of the late attempt upon the life of M. Stam- 
bouloff are considered, the more serious do they seem 
—howbeit rather as might-have-beens than as actual 
ties. The necessary element of mystery is supplied 
by the easy escape of the murderers of the unfortunate 
Finance Minister, who was shot by mistake for the 
Premier, and that in spite of the fact that Sofia 1s 
small as cities go, and that the police were hot upon 
their trace. But though the personality and the mo- 
tives of the actual perpetrators of the crime as yet 
remain in doubt, doubt there can be none that the 
crime itself was intimately connected with a widespread 
conspiracy against the present régime in the Princi- 
pality. The only question is, how far did—or how far 
does—the base design extend? You read of armed 
bands collected on the frontier in readiness to rush 
the capital at a given signal; you read also of the 
flittings to and fro of Panslavist agitators, notably 
of the Russian pensioner, the notorious Benoleieff. 
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M. Stambouloff himself seems inclined to implicate not 
only the leaders of the so-called Constitutional Oppo- 
sition in Bulgaria but also the neighbouring govern- 
ment of Servia, if not that of Roumania. It is, of 
course, the fact that the antecedent careers of MM. 
Karaveloff and Co., whom the strenuous Prime Minister 
has laid by the heels, prove them to have been capable 
at least of kidnapping a prince ; it is also the fact that 
the Servian Regency can hardly have been stone-blind 
to the gathering of gangs of strangers in its border 
villages, and has, as M. Stambouloff has cynically in- 
formed it, good reasons for wishing that the bullet 
which laid Beltchoff low had found its billet a foot or 
two further to the right of him. But on the whole 
he would act wisely by being less promiscuous in his 
arrests, and a trifle less vigorous in his official protests. 
For it is the misfortune of the Balkan States that they 
can never move independently: be it Russia or Austria 
or Turkey, there is always some mightier Power in the 
background. At present presumption simply favours 
the idea that the advisers of the Tzar would have 
viewed the disappearance of M. Stambouloff with satis- 
faction: hardly, though, that they instigated the 
attempt—in itself quite in keeping with the horribly 
Oriental methods of Russian statesmanship—or were 
prepared in the event of success to use it as a pretext 
for reopening the Eastern Question. Accordingly, the 
Bulgarian dictator will do well to keep on decently 
civil terms with Servia, and, even if he has the most 
damaging evidence against her, he must try to avoid 
international complications. An appeal to the con- 
science of Europe is idle just at present: for in an 
armed peace fear, not conscience, is the governing 
motive. Did Servia invoke the Cossack, *twere vain 
to call in the Austrian as a counterpoise, for the Dual 
Monarchy will not go to war unless out of despera- 
tion at the forces which, says The Standards corre- 
spondents, are gathering on the Galician frontier : 
more especially as she could not count on Germany in 
a war on behalf of Bulgaria. Cowardly though the 
advice may sound, M. Stambouloff’s true policy is to lie 
low, and trust to the chapter of accidents. If he go on 
blustering he may conceivably provoke a European con- 
flict, but he can hardly benefit his country. But abso- 
lute equanimity is difficult of attainment with enemies 
so unscrupulous and material support so frail. 

The squabble between Italy and the United States, 


which has terminated in the recall of the Minister of 


the former Power, the Baron di Fava from Washing- 
ton, appears to have been the work of meddlers and 
muddlers. Had the Italian Premier, the Marquis di 
Rudini, left his subordinate alone, instead of harrying 
him with despatch after despatch, the questions under 
dispute might easily have been settled. Had Mr. Blaine 
and the Baron discussed the matter more at their ease, 
they might have avoided the palpable mistakes they 
seem to have committed from hurry and heat. The 
American Secretary of State, for instance, would not 
have construed a request that the New Orleans lynchers 
should be brought to justice into a demand that they 
should be incontinently punished ; the Italian Minister 
would not have ignored Mr Blaine’s ‘ distinct recogni- 
tion’ of the principle thet an indemnity was due to 
the families of the New Orleans lynchees. On the whole, 


you need not write yourself down a blind admirer of 
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Mr. Blaine, if you assert that the balance of respon- 
sibility for the deadlock preponderates on the side of 
the Italians. It is debatable whether the Marquis di 
Rudini’s precipitancy was due to his newness to office, 
or to the fact that he wanted to strengthen his Ministry 
by indulging in a little patriotic swagger unlike to 
lead to serious consequences. But there can be little 
doubt that he spoilt a good case by an ill-designed line 
of action. He was on firm ground when he directed 
the Italian Minister to protest that he was not called 
upon to discuss American institutions—as exampled, 
namely, by the inability of the Federal Government 
to control the judicature of Louisiana—but that he 
abided by the principles of international law: Lord 
Palmerston spoke in similar terms over the MacLeod 
affair. Where he blundered was in clamouring for 
satisfaction before the Parliamentary inquiry was com- 
pleted—even before the nationality of Lawyer Parker- 
son’s victims had been so much as legally established. 
Such hectoring no Government can be expected to 
endure, and Mr. Blaine’s dignified refusal to prolong 
the dispute was the one and only course. That the 
the affair will have serious consequences does not seem 
to be within the bounds of probability. Even a popu- 
larity- and majority-hunting Italian Premier must 
come to the conclusion that the blackguardism of the 
Mafia is hardly worth conciliating at the price of a 
naval war: the more especially as even in these piping 
times of peace his exchequer is none too plentifully 
stocked. The rules of the diplomatic game in such pre- 
dicaments are: Move 1., the Minister departs; move 11, 
the Chargé d’Affaires takes his place; move ut., the 
Minister comes back after a decent interval and upon 
some transparent pretext. And the sooner the Baron 
di Fava hangs up his hat in Washington the better. 
Only, the French will have to substitute a new phrase 
for guerelle d Allemand. 





MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN 

— Tuesday, in the court where Lord Coleridge 

usually presides, Mr. Justice Stephen took leave 
of those with whom he was wont to sit and those that 
have practised before him during his tenure of office. 
The ceremony was no mere formality: the speeches on 
both sides were touched with genuine emotion. This 
was evident in the graceful utterance with which the 
Attorney-General began the proceedings ; it was still 
more evident in the noble sentences in which the Judge 
replied. And the painful thing is the question: Is 
this retirement really necessary ? To discuss that here 
were useless ; but it seems necessary to say a few words 
about it, especially as both last Tuesday's speeches re- 
ferred to the causes of which it is an effect. Some 
time ago it was stated in certain journals that the 
state of Mr. Justice Stephen’s health prevented him 
from properly fulfilling his official duties. 
it, some asked, that he took no notice of these re- 
ports? We know now (as might have been surmised) 
that he knew nothing about them, for he was not in 
the habit of giving up his days and his nights to the 
study of The Daily Telegraph and The Pall Mall 
Gazette. An article in Zhe Times (not written, it 
may be said in passing, with good taste and mediation) 
first called his attention to the rumour. He at once 
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consulted his physicians, who assured him that there 
was nothing wrong, yet advised complete repose. ‘That 
he will take in retirement. For the rest, the records 
of the Court of Appeal conclusively prove the sound- 
ness of his work. Only the average number of his 
recent decisions has been appealed against, and the 
most have been upheld. Was there no truth, then, in 
these adverse criticisms? The answer is, they were 
founded on an almost complete misunderstanding. At 
no time was Sir James Stephen a glibly fluent speaker : 
he was too careful of what he said and how he said it 
to be 





—he had too great a horror of mere verbiage 
that. Then, too, his nervous organisation was pecu- 
liarly sensitive, and a torrent of empty words, bad 
law, and feeble argument was never breasted by him 
with the serene complacency some of his brethren 
assume if they have it not. His sense of duty was 
so high, his determination to do that duty so unalter- 
able, that he thrust aside whatever lay in his path. 
Such qualities in him were virtues, not vices, but of 
late their mode of expression was no doubt made some- 
what harsher by ill-health. And then, like other strong 
and fearless men, he had his enemies. And that is the 
whole explanation. 

It will be some time before we fully realise how great 
a judge he was, and how much poorer the English judi- 
cial bench is by his loss. He was the one man whose 
learning and intellect impressed themselves on you as of 
the most solid and enduring quality, and of none other 
can you say so surely that his name will survive to a 
distant generation. He was one of the three or four 
literary judges of our time ; but while his brethren have 
contented themselves with trifles, he has produced work 
of high and lasting merit. His vast abilities as a 
criminal lawyer were universally acknowledged, and as 
such his purely professional writings have long been 


widely and deservedly esteemed. But his History of 


the Criminal Law is of interest and value to other than 
legal circles. It is a field in which he had no real 
predecessor, and he has done his task so efficiently that 
this virgin effort has no real successor. His Digest of the 
Law of Evidence is an almost unique anthology of prin- 
ciples selected from bewildering masses of detail, and 
stated with the utmost brevity, accuracy, and precision. 
In his Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity the engaging 
sophisms of Mill's famous essay On Liberty were exposed 
with trenchant keenness ; in the Story of Nuncomar the 
brilliant rhetoric of Macaulay’s Warren Hastings was 
calmly and conclusively proved to be based on a 
total distortion of fact. Why multiply instances, or 
talk of his labours towards the codification of the 
criminal law ? Enough has been said to indicate the 
place he fills and that he is destined to fill. There is at 
least one compensation in his toss. It is only partial. 
He may still do his profession and his country service. 
We may reasonably expect that his increased leisure will 
result in a continuance of that literary activity which 
has already made his name so widely known and so 
utterly respected. 





THE MORROW OF THE REVOLUTION 


{OMEWHERE about 1950 State Socialism broke 
} down in England, and all men suffered so that 
there was a desperate row. The beginning of the end 
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was of course the infamous Trafalgar Square Massacre, 
in which a crowd of orderly and peaceful demonstrators, 
demonstrating in and to a really peaceful and orderly 
way and end, were first severely bludgeoned by ‘the 
civic bourgeois guard, which in those bad old days was 
called the police, and then shot down in thousands with 
machine-guns working under the orders of the youngest 
and cleverest general on hand—‘ a man who had won’ 
(in fact) ‘a certain reputation in the disgraceful wars 
in which the country had been long engaged from time 
to time. One immediate effect of these proceedings 
was that everybody struck, and thereby was engendered 
in due course a terrific war of caste against caste, in 
the course of which Commercialism was destroyed : so 
that Communism was speedily evolved, and the race 
was saved from the destruction of degradation, and the 
look of the land grew such that it recalled the designs 
of an unforgotten Old Master called Walter Crane. 
At first there were difficulties ; for as men and women 
wanted nothing, and had no more work to do than 
would keep them in condition—a little haymaking in 
season, for instance, or a turn at scavenger’s labour 
with the others—they grew somewhat vapourish and 
discontented. But not therefore did they fall to cutting 
sach other's throats, nor even to interfering in each 
other's love affairs, as the idle folk of old time were 
used to do. No: they began to be interested in the 
production of what had once been known as art but 
gradually came to be called ‘ work-pleasure. It was 
no mere reflection of the art of the past. Everybody 
had a hand in it, for the natural instinct of man is to 
make everything he has to make excellent of its kind, 
and therewithal to achieve a result that shall be beauti- 
ful. Once you * get pleasure into your work,’ it seems, 
the rest is easy : you become a conscious artist, and you 
take your fill of the delight secured to you thereby. 
This is precisely what came to pass on the Morrow of 
the Revolution. The Morris chintz became a thing im- 
possible, and of such a pair of covers as once safeguarded 
the Wardour Street English of a certain ‘Saga Library’ 
no man in all that happy and high-cultured land 
was capable. ‘The ‘commercial finish’ of old-world 
‘cabinetmakers and joiners” was left hundreds of years 
behind ; for men remembered the great and glorious 
example of a certain Society ; and ‘there was a total 
absence of what the nineteenth century calls comfort’ ; 
and each did what was right in his, or her, own eyes ; 
and of Crafty Artsmen the land was full; and every- 
body was an exhibition in himself, and only the women 
minded him. For everybody was his own Wedmore 
also; and “twas all one if he were pleased to make 
him photogravures and to call them etchings. For as 
nobody bought anything nobody was deceived in any- 
body else. And as nobody was ever deceived, nobody 
was ever minded to write letters to the papers. Also, 
there were no papers for him to write to; so that the 
general effect—as of an Arcadia designed by Walter 
Crane—was easily maintained. 

It was a delightful existence. The ‘Thames at 
Hammersmith might have walked straight out of The 
Karthly Paradise. By the 


operation of a pleasant piece of school-boy humour what 


There were no_ polities. 


had once been the Houses of Parliament were now become 
the Dung Market. Something was left of Westminster 
Abbey—which is Gothic—but nothing of the share in 
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it of that hardened and degraded classic, Christopher 
Wren ; and the interior thereof, cleared of all manner 
of statues, was a public and national treat. In the 
shops you simply asked for what you wanted, and with 
innocent glee they handed it over the counter to you. 
The women at forty had the looks and the instincts of 
twenty. They made overtures to you, if they were that 
way inclined ; or rather they remarked, in the course of 
a row on the river or in the intervals of a little aesthetic 
haymaking, that they were ‘ going to propose that you 
should come and live with us.” For, indeed, they had 
got down to the bedrock of this matter as in others ; and 
they rejoiced in all its phases from ‘ calf-love, mistaken 
for a heroism that shall be life-long, up to ‘ the reason- 
able longing of a strong and thoughtful man to become 
the most intimate friend of some beautiful and wise 
woman’; and “twas only when some one went so far as 
to make everybody else uncomfortable that they resorted 
to extreme measures and put him in Coventry. For the 
rest, Man was no more ashamed to dress than woman ; 
the Hammersmith scavenger, a person of singular 
beauty and grace, was so deeply addicted to cloth of 
gold that they remembered their Dickens for his sake, 
and called him Boflin—as who should say the Golden 
Dustman writ small. There were nightingales in Tra- 
falgar Square; and at ‘a place called Canning’s Town, 
and, further out, Silvertown . . . the pleasant meadows 
were at their pleasantest*; and there was no crime 
but homicide—(for how should you have crime who 
have suppressed the Criminal 7)—and that you punished 
with remorse; and there were salmon at Hammersmith; 
and about Runnymede you might easily come on perch 
that scaled two pounds and a-quarter (and had red fins, 
too !), and of these and their kind you partook with an 
innocence of gusto that goes far to explain, and even ex- 
tenuate, your delight in the work of your hands. And 
all the need for sanitary measures has been civilised 
away. And if you be riding or driving—(in a car- 
riage with ‘none of that sickening vulgarity which’ 
ete., but * graceful and pleasant in line as a Wessex 





wagon’)—and you went to do a little shopping, why, 
you signed to the lovely lady on the kennel’s other side, 
and she held your horse, your Greylocks, for you while 
you did it. And * most children, seeing books a_ bit, 
manage to read by the time they are four years old? ; 
and * street-paving” is ‘genuinely amusing work *; and 
such ‘silly old buildings” as St. Paul’s ‘serve as a kind 
of foil to the beautiful ones we build now’; and down 
each side of Piccadilly there ‘ran an elegant arcade ’ 
—just ‘as there is in some of the old Italian cities’ ; 
and the literary picture—in illustration of Grimm, 
mostly—is a feature in the decoration of mote-halls ; 
and there are other miracles too numerous to mention. 
And why the deuce it is all so dull, so mechanical, so 
remote from life, so averse from Nature—this, all this, 
you find hard to understand. Till you look in the pro- 
per place—even the title-page of Mr. Morris's News 


Jrom Nowhere (London: Reeves), and you recognise 


that what you have been reading is a political pamphlet 
which is also the work of a poet, which poet is incap- 
able of politics as of humour. And behold, the mystery 
is a mystery no more. 

It is a pleasure to note that Mr. Morris can write 
other than Wardour Street English when he likes, and 
that Dr. Furnivall has come forth to shield him—on 
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the grounds that if Shakespeare wrote bad grammar 
why should not the poet of 7'he Earthly Paradise ?— 
from the consequences of writing his mother-tongue 
like some do. For the rest, his new book is a fairy- 
tale, a fairy-tale like all the rest are ; and that one can- 
not take it seriously like one took the others is largely 
his fault and—if old memories of Sigurd, of Jason, of 
the Paradise, do serve one right—is still more largely 
one’s own misfortune. 





IRELAND 


TYNHE Land Purchase Bills, with all their conse- 

quences, certain and uncertain, immediate and 
remote, will be again to the fore from the end of this 
week. ‘Their return has been prepared for by a certain 
clearing of the Irish field. It has been settled, for one 
thing, that there was a riot in Tipperary—pace Mr. 
John Morley. What the Cork jury—or a minority of 
one in that respectable body—could not be got to say 
was whether two of the persons accused had or had 
not taken part in the riot. As one of them has since 
had an adventure in Mr. Illingworth’s bedroom with 
Mr. ‘Tim Healy which proves that one or other has 
been telling monstrous figments, we need not grudge 
their escape. Then, at ‘Tipperary itself it has been 
shown that Mr. Smith-Barry’s runaways are sick of 
standing out. They have gone to Archbishop Croke 





to make their peace for them—and this thing is 
not the less so because Father Humphreys denies it. 
If the Archbishop and the Father will now be good 
enough to enlighten the world about each other, 
after the manner of Mr. Parnell and ‘Mr. Parnell’s 
gentlemen, no harm will be done; but it does not 
greatly signify. The course the Archbishop takes in 
his peace-making will perhaps be of some moment. 
Again, the visit of Lady Zetland and Miss Balfour to 
Achill Island has come very opportunely to show that 
there are Irish of the Irish who have no rooted ob- 
jection to accept the alms of the Saxon oppressor. 
One need not make too much of the gratitude of 
the islanders as expressed by the Rev. M. Fitzgerald. 
Still, there is here no visible objection to look for 
future favours with lively expectation; and, what is 
more important, there is evidence that the Castle is 
working on the behalf of the really suffering Irish, 
while patriots and their English friends are entertain- 
ing the Irish who do not suffer with scuffles in bed- 
rooms and billingsgate in the market-place. ‘The con- 
trast is one for which we have no cause to blush—and 
for which there will be no blushing on the other side. 
Whatever may be thought of the fighting capacity of 
the Separatists, nobody disputes their possession of the 
‘evil courage’ which is proof against shame. 

Two other things have been proved. The first is 
the extreme probability, amounting nearly to certainty, 
that the fight at Cork will not come off. Nobody 
much expected that it would: but Mr. Maurice Healy, 
with that incontinent tongue of his, has elaborately and 
superfluously explained why. He will not resign un- 
less Parnell goes first ; for if he shows the way his 
once revered leader will certainly back out. Parnell, for 
his part, has promised to resign only when the valiant 
Maurice Healy has set the example. So they stand 
challenging one another from the opposite sides and 
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outside of the ground, each defying the other man to 
go first inside the ropes. And the trade of hero grows 
easier in Ireland every day. The second thing to be 
demonstrated was worked out in North Sligo. The 
election in that district has proved that when the Par- 
nellites and the Church measure their relative strengths 
under circumstances more favourable to the Church 
than to Parnell, their forces are not far from equal. A 
majority of seven hundred in a constituency of nearly 
six thousand voters, in which the priests were able to 
brigade some seventeen hundred illiterates, and were not 
able to prevent a large proportion of the voters from ab- 
staining, is no victory at all. Our Separatists at home 
have made a fuss about it, and their friends in Ireland 
have tried to do the same, but they are both hard driven 
to find stuff to crowover. TheGladstonian Liberal—who 
is more addicted to the popular cant of the day about 
education than most: even when that cant is least 
popular—must be proud to learn that without the help 
of the illiterates his illustrious Chief would have been 
utterly beaten. Mr. Parnell, then, cannot as yet over- 
ride the Church, nor can it entirely defeat him. He 
for his part continues to play for the votes of all the 
extremists and the revolutionists. From the fact that 
he came fresh from North Sligo to appeal to the dyna- 
mite party at Dublin, it would appear that he is not 
persuaded, as yet, that his policy can do him any harm. 
So things stand in this position for the Separatist : that 
if Parnell win all the revolutionists win with him ; and 
if he lose, it will be because he is beaten by the priests. 
They, of course, will insist upon their reward—one part 
whereof will be the control of education, When that 
demand is met (if ever) the Separatists will see how it 
will put them (1) as regards the Church of England, 
(2) as regards the Nonconformists, and (3) as regards 
the Secularists, who must be counted with in English 
Gladstonian Liberal constituencies. Sir W. Harcourt 
must be more satisfied than ever with his fireside, and 
his freshly wakened interest in the noxious and bloody- 
minded hare. 





LITERATURE AND DEMOCRACY 


HOSE who do not believe in the sovereign right 
of the people to misgovern may well feel con- 
sternation at the advance which free and unenlightened 
democracy has made during the last decade. The 
democrat, blatant and superficial, is fixed in the belief 
that with a raucous voice and the ballot-box he will 
rule the world ; and so long as politicians place votes 
above honour, no doubt the Sausage-Seller will be 
supreme. But literature is not yet called into being by 
the sacred voice of the people, and Bill Sloggins must 
still be content to set his mark on the voting-paper. 
Mr. Gosse has been discussing the influens; of the 
democracy upon letters, and finds it inapprg@able in 
the higher walks. If we believed that any * 
ment between the common voter and the serious man of 


proche ra 


letters were possible, we could not indorse Mr. Gosse’s 
optimistic views of the future. But literature and 
democracy are eternal foes, and therein lies the solu- 
tion. The proletarian hates poetry as heartily as 
he loathes a duke, and if he had any influence in the 
realm of ideas he would give polite accomplishments the 
shortest of short shrifts. Upon ink and paper the world’s 
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master may wreak a savage vengeance. He may take 
into his employment a thousand dainty Dagonets ; at 
his court there shall gird a hundred sportive Jeromes, 
But though such cattle keep a paper-mill hard at work 
to supply them with the raw material of their trade, 
they will never touch the hem of literature’s garment. 
For literature is as remote from democracy as the North 
Pole. It cannot be affected either for better or for 
worse by the hoarse voice of the mob. In the hour 
of the people’s triumph an army of tradesmen, a hand- 
ful of whom perhaps were worthy a better fate, will 
supply their masters with sham poetry and tawdry 
fiction. But the wares, which they sell for a princely 
sum, will be mere conglomerations of boiled rags and 
printer's ink, and will have no more artistic value 


than the currant-bun or the brown-paper boot of 


In the meantime literature will flourish 
in holes and corners; for though the democrat may 


commerce, 


decline to read such books as are really books, and 
in an outburst of spite and envy may even forbid the 
printing of all words he cannot understand, his tyranny 
will never succeed in checking the production of ima- 
ginative work. The man of letters writes not for the 
many-headed monster ; it is enough for him if he please 
himself and his friends. If once he listen to the voice 
of the great public, or yield to the tinkling of its 
shillings, he is a traitor to his art, and henceforth a 
stranger to literature. An orator, so the old story 
runs, was once interrupted by outbursts of enthusiasm. 
‘Have I made a fool of myselfy he asked, ‘that the 
mob applauds?’ And the fable has the widest applica- 
tion. When a writer asks and obtains popularity, he 
sells his birthright for a mess of pottage. The bargain, 
no doubt, is satisfactory to both parties, but there can 
be no more talk of art or letters. The happy hunting- 
ground of the democrat is the halfpenny paper, and in 
the columns thereof you may see his ideal realised. 
Had he his own way literature would be an affair of 
large type and headlines. In America, where even pro- 
fessors have their price, the democrat bids the scholar 
lighten his monographs with chaste capitals and jaunty 
titles, and we have seen a history of Greece proceed- 
ing from the States which was written from beginning 
to end inthe refined diction of Mr. James Stuart’s own 
Star. Now, when the triumph of the democrat is con- 
summated in England we may be prepared to witness 
But this vulgarity has nothing in 
It is the good fortune of the 


similar atrocities. 
common with literature. 
man of letters that he may go about his toil regardless 
of outside clamour. People do not read his books : then, 
so much the worse for them. He persists, and he wins 
the recognition which belonged to him from the first ; 
but the recognition does not increase nor diminish the 
value of his work ; and the man of genius, whether he 
wax fat or starve, has attained his end when his work 
is finished. 

The democracy, then, may enlist in its service a score 
of waverers who, had they not listened to the clamours 
of the ignorant, might have won for themselves the 
respect of their fellow-craftsmen. But genius, which 
after all is the only permanent factor, will ever remain 
unaffected by the mob. We contemplate without ap- 
prehension the ‘ influence of the democracy upon litera- 
ture,’ because we believe the democracy is powerless 


to exert such an influence. The poet of ,the democrat 
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is Sims not Tennyson, and the works of Sims will be 
dead before the cheap paper on which they are printed 
is worn out. But all arts are not so fortunate as 
literature. A great book has but to be printed in six 
copies to live for ever. Drama requires a stage and 
actors for its exposition. ‘The democracy and the bour- 
geoisie have conspired to kill dramatic art, and they have 
triumphantly succeeded. The managers have given the 
mob what they want, murmuring the while of art and 
high endeavour ; and as the drama cannot exist in the 
study alone, it will cease to be until the democrat is de- 
posed from the throne of sovereignty. ‘The plays of 
Messrs. Jones and Buchanan, which the free-born Eng- 
lishman believes to be masterpieces, may be accepted as 
examples of dramatic literature when the ballads of 
Mr. Sims are esteemed as poetry, and when the ‘ fluff’ 
which Mr. Clement Scott contributes to the T'elegraph, 
Truth, and other complaisant prints, is mistaken for 
criticism. But democratic poetry perishes before the 
ink is dry ; when the last how] has died upon the fetid 
air of the theatre, the democratic play is over and done 
with. And literature, which listens not to the cry of 
the people, finds in popularity neither hope nor despair, 
and to the end of time will ignore the disdain and scorn 
the patronage of a barbarous democracy. 


AUSTRALIA FELIX 

{OMEHOW, in spite of criticism, the Empire per- 
b sists in arranging itself. We are all working in 
the same direction, and now and again we see some re- 
sult of our effort which seems to astonish us mightily. 
But perhaps they move a little faster in the Southern 
Hemisphere than do we who bide at home. The Aus- 
tralian colonies of Great Britain, wrote Sir Charles 
Dilke in 1887, will one day form the third Power in the 
world. Sir Charles Dilke is in reputation as a pro- 
phet. At all events the Australians are stepping out. 
The adoption of their Federal Convention as drafted 
by the Sydney Convention was really a matter of course. 
It is in all essentials a new nation which has come into 


existence: a nation which may be the corner-stone of 
British dominion or a stumbling-block and a rock of 


offence in our path. ‘That is as things may happen. 
It depends, in the first place, upon whether or no a 
Liberal Ministry meddles with our affairs within the 
next decade of years. That this is so needs little demon- 
stration. The Government of the New Commonwealth 
will expect to interfere at once in several matters of in- 
terest to Australians. In Sir Henry Parkes’ own words, 
most of the powers with which it will be necessary to 
invest the Federation, and most of the questions with 
which it will have to deal, are powers not possessed by 
the constituent Governments, and questions over which 
they have no control. One of these questions is expressly 
mentioned in the Constitution. It is * the relation of the 
Commonwealth to the islands of the Pacific. | Nomi- 
nally, of course, the colonies, federated or not, can only 
deal with foreign affairs through the Home Government. 
Practically, it will be found that the Australians will 
insist on having a decisive voice in everything that 
touches their interests ; and complications are likely to 
arise which will reduce a feeble Foreign Office to despair. 
To begin with, no British Government will be strong 
enough to protect the French in the Southern Pacific. 
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It is not generally known that the Australians consider 
the South Seas as their private domain. The islands 
on which our good friends and allies were allowed to 
lay hands during Mr. Gladstone’s Administration are 
not permanently lost to Anglo-Saxondom. On the 
contrary, it was only the consciousness of an inevitable 
future that made the colonies willing to wait. The 
Pacific is to be a British lake: or (at the very worst) 
to be shared between Australia and America. With 
views of such straightforward simplicity it is impossible 
to quarrel ; but it will be seen that there are difficulties 
ahead. <A repetition, for example, of the muddle-and- 
scuttle policy of the last Ministry would mean, this 
time, the dissolution of the Empire. One thing is clear. 
Onwards from now we must form and adhere to a dis- 
tinct policy in the Pacific. Such a policy has long 
been a necessity for the first naval Power in the world. 
But it is as well to recognise that in its formation, 
if we are not to part with our dependencies, Canada 
and Australia must be consulted. And herein also is 
portended much danger to Vladivostock. 

So far as antipodal interests are concerned, the new 
Commonwealth is of admirable construction. It is 
neither on the Canadian nor the American model. The 
delegates showed a healthy disinclination to build 
on any lines but those with which they were well 
acquainted: and the federal government will be of 
the colonial type ‘writ large. The Parliament is 
to consist of a Senate with eight members for each 
State, and a House of Representatives with one mem- 
ber from each 80,000 inhabitants. The Governor- 
General, who will be appointed by the Crown, will 
command the military and naval forces, and will be 
paid ‘not less than” £10,000 a year—probably half as 
much again. His responsible advisers, the real rulers of 
the country, wiil be a Cabinet of seven. As to the dis- 
tribution of power in internal matters the particularist 
has had far more to say than he had (for example) 
when the Canadian Constitution was drawn up. And 
with good reason. ‘Texas, as one speaker reminded the 
Convention, is the largest State in the American Union : 
more than twice as large, in point of fact, as any other. 
Now, New South Wales is larger than Texas, and is in- 
comparably more important. Each of the colonies is to 
some extent a distinct country, and each will be left to 
the full vigour of local government. Even the question 
of defence has been handled in the same spirit of judi- 
cious compromise. ‘The new fleet, when the Imperial 
Government has handed it over, will be under the 
immediate direction of the federal power; but the 
reorganised militia—some forty thousand strong—(con- 
sidered by inspectors from India to include some of the 
finest soldiery in the Empire)—will remain to some ex- 
tent decentralised. With this possible exception, the 
federal authority has nearly every power that could 
naturally be assigned to it: as control over the marriage 
and divorce laws, over posts, telegraphs, customs, quar- 
antine, and over railways in time of war. Its admini- 
stration of the inland waterways will solve the vexed 
question of the Murray; and border friction will be 
removed by the abolition of duties. ‘Trade will be 
free from all imposts within the Commonwealth; and it 
may be taken for granted that the Protectionists will 
and the 
Mother-Country. Again, the federal government is free 





have their way as against the outside world 
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to exclude the Chinese, the friends of General Booth, and 
any other obnoxious immigrants. Finally, the Supreme 
Court of Australia is to be the ultimate Court of Appeal 
for the continent. Our lawyers, at all events, have cer- 
tain grounds for discontent with this last change : and 
the jaundiced observer will ask what, after all, is the 
difference between separation and the institution of 
such commonwealths as these. ‘The American colonies, 
indeed, up to the day of their rebellion—and perhaps 


after it—would have accepted so slight a measure of 


How- 


ever. the fact remains that, for external purposes, the 


dependency had we been ready to part with it. 


British at home are still sovereign in the Empire. 
Upon the whole, the Australians may be heartily 

congratulated upon their achievement. the 

moment, indeed, when Sir Henry Parkes was unani- 


From 


mously elected to the chair, the success of the Con- 
vention itself was assured. But throughout the country 
J te 

oO 


sink party spirit was not difficult, for in Australia 


the attitude of the public has been admirable. 


(though politicians over there have never suspected 
it) there are no parties. But the way in which local 
heartburnings and inter-colonial jealousies have been 
sunk as unworthy; the way in which Victoria has 
quietly yielded the pride of place to the mother-colony; 
and, to come to details, the way in which Mr. Service 
and his colleagues have let drop their Federal Council 
Such 


sanity and self-restraint have met with their natural 


without a murmur—all this is beyond praise. 
reward in the doing of business. And the business is 
of some importance. It is hardly too much to transfer 
to Australia the words of Harrington, written of an 
earlier Commonwealth : ‘ We are witnessing the mighti- 
est foundation that any has seen laid from the begin- 
ning of the world to this present day.” The sea gives 
law to the growth of Venice, but the growth of Oceana 
gives law to the sea—or at least to the Pacific. Let the 
gods grant discretion to our rulers for one generation 
That will in 
no sense make for the gaiety of nations, it is true ; 
but at least it is better than that we should all be- 


more, and the world is Anglo-Saxon. 


come (say) Russians or Chinese. 


5. MD. 
PHINEAS T. BARNUM 
1810-1891 
practical Carlyle, he knew the world 
1 \ For sixty millions, mostly fools, and took 
His showman’s banner where it drooped unfurled 


And, in a brass so brave thereon to look 


Was to be dazzled, wrote these words of might, 
Come and Be Gulled! and flung them to the breeze ; 
And lo! his naphtha shamed the lands with light, 
His drum and trumpet scandalised the seas. 


Come and Be Gulled / 
The Master of Impostures smiled : 


For sixty years they came— 
And were ! 
‘Lhey trooped in millions to applaud his name, 
Rejoicing still to know themselves beguiled, 


And at the last, won by his buxom leer, 
Held him nor impudent nor insincere. 
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MODERN MEN 
VICTORIEN SARDOU 

jen La Bruyére said that ‘the making of books 

is as much a trade as the making of clocks,’ he 
obviously plumed himself on having achieved a startling 
paradox. But he reckoned without the rival aphorist who 
said that paradox is only commonplace in the making ; 
and—naturally, for it is no part of your philosopher's 
business to foresee the inevitable—he reckoned without 
Sardou. With Sardou play-making is not merely as much 
a trade as clock-making: it is the same trade. Sardou 
has perfected (the doubtful honour of its invention be- 
longs, of course, to Scribe) the clock-work play. Per- 
fected, because Sardou is a master of the trade to which 
Scribe was only an apprentice : he speaks with authority 
But authority just now (now in 
this connection being a smug euphemism for all our yes- 


and not as the Scribes. 


terdays and to-morrows) is hardly a word to conjure with, 
and Sardou’s is certainly on the wane. Young France 
will have none of him. He has been found guilty of the 
well-made piece, and there are many previous convictions 
against him. Another reason for his crucifixion is that he 
isan Impenitent Thief. Not only has he perpetrated well- 
made plays, but he has stolen his ideas, as the boy stole 
the brooms, ready-made. He cannot even plead benefit 


of clergy, for he has not M. Zola’s ‘ literary esteem.’ 


Of his thieving there is overwhelming evidence. The 
record is as glorious reading as the Newgate Calendar. Did 


he not crib the idea of the Paites de Mouche from a story 
of Edgar Poe’s? = And /es Pommes du Voisin from a novel 
of Charles de Bernard's? And Séraphine from one tale of 
Diderot’s ? Is not [Hotel 
Godelot a French, a very French, She Stoops to Conquer ? He 


And Fernande trom another ? 


may even, Harpagon-wise, apprehend himself on suspicion 
of self-robbery. For did he not appropriate a situation in 
Séraphine from his own Vieux Gargons ? And steal the first 
act of / Oncle Sam trom the first act of la Famille Benoitton ? 
His impenitence, too, is not less flagrant than his crime. 


suggestive title ! 


In his letter to M. Jouvin (preface to 
les Pommes du Voisin) he raises impenitence to the dignity 
of a theory: the theory of originality in plagiarism. ‘ The 
right of the dramatist to seek inspiration in subjects pre- 
viously treated in other literary forms is consecrated by 
immemorial usage; the process of transforming a story 
into a dramatic action constitutes a creation, a new 
paternity. Dramatic art consists less in the choice of sub- 
ject—necessarily restricted to seven or eight primordial 
situations, which have gone on repeating themselves ever 
since Adam—than in the original development which 
rejuvenates them; from Hamlet, who is Orestes, to old 
Goriot, who is King Lear, there are not two works which 
can be said to have sprung fully armed from their author's 
head, owing nothing to any one.’ But this suggested com- 
parison of himself to Alschylus, Shakespeare, and Balzac 
is, of course, only M. Sardou's modesty. ‘The best answer 
about his plagiarisms he has made vicariously, through 
the mouth of M. Sarcey, who points out that borrowing 


What ! 


There were plays to be stolen from this, that, and the 


is no such easy matter since you or I don’t do it. 
other quarter—plays which could run hundreds of nights. 
We knew this all the time and yet allowed M. Sardou to 


bag and make millions by them ! 


What idiots we are! 
Sardou has not only a theory for his thieving and a 
theory for his impenitence : he has a theory for his well- 
made piece. A play, he says in his preface to /a Haine, 
‘invariably appears to me as a sort of philosophic equation 
from which the unknown quantity is to be disengaged. 
This problem possesses me, and lets me have no peace 


until I have found the formula. ‘The formula once found, 
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the piece follows of its own accord.’ This sort of jargon 
is always expected from a French dramatist when he writes 
a preface ; but an artist in clock-work should be the last 
man to seek noon at fourteen o'clock. Read: Given the 
tension of the main-spring and the dimensions of the 
wheels, and the clock follows of its own accord. Here, 
however, M. Sardou is really too modest. The clock does 
not follow of its own accord: the clock may come but it 
won't go, unless the formula has been found by the right 
person; and the right person is the homme de théatre. Who 
is the homme de thédtre? M. Zola defines him as ‘a man 
who conceives subjects in a particular fashion, outside the 
truth ; a man who dances on the ends of needles, who 
wins a bet that he will make his personages walk on their 
heads; a man whose trade it is to falsify everything he 
touches ; a man who runs counter to the real tendency 
of literature and degrades himself to curry favour with 
the crowd.’ But then M. Zola does not love M. Sardou 


overmuch; he has never been even so much as suspected 


of the well-made piece ; and besides, on this matter of 


drama he has writ himself down ass whenever he has put 
pen to paper about it. No, the homme de thédtre is the 
man with the fingering of the playwright, the man with 
the scenic instinet, the man who has studied theatrical 
projectiles and their ranges, so that he can tell to a hair’s- 
breadth how far they will carry over the footlights. And 
M. Sardou is pre-eminently that man. 

When it is he who finds the formula, you may depend 
upon the clock going, and for considerably more than eight 
days. There are formulas and formulas, but Sardou’s is 
practically one. He starts with two acts of exposition : acts 
of gay, even brilliant, comedy, which fix the framework 
and social environment of the piece. Expect in these two 
acts to be diverted by the humours of a bustling multi- 
tude ; for M. Sardou has something of the Napoleonic 
faculty for manwuvring crowds. ‘Then come two or three 
acts of drama. A little late, you think, this appearance of 
the action only when the play is half-over. But you must 
blame the dinner-hour, not M. Sardou. People are never 
in time, he says, for the rise of the curtain, and he does 
not care to develop his intrigue until all his audience are 
seated. Here is another instance of the early bird cateh- 
ing the worm. For M. Sardou’s first act is generally 
superior to the rest; his frame to his picture; his types 
to his intrigue. Contrast the first act of Maison Neuve 
or of Fernande with the rest; the framework of /a Famille 
Benotton or of Odette or of Georgette with the picture ; the 
types of Nos Intimes or of Nos bons Villageois or of les 
Bourgeois de Pont d’ Arcy or of Thermidor with the intrigue : 
and oblige M. Sardou by dining earlier in future. Note 
in these first acts, or first two, of framework M. Sardou’s 
fancy for superficial satire and for the ‘actuality’ of the 
moment. As a satirist he is superficial because it is not 
the fundamental, eternal vices of human nature which he 
attacks. These he leaves to a Moli¢re or an Augier, con- 
fining himself to contemporary crazes : particularly to the 
Second Empire craze for luxury and social swagger, as in 
la Famille Benotion and Maison Neuve. His fondness for 
actuality has earned him the nickname of the * barometer 
playwright.’ Mr. Brander Matthews and other ingenious 
persons have pointed out the connection between the poli- 
tical reaction of 1872 and that admirable and delight- 
ful Rabagas ; between the foreign spy mania of 1877 and 
Dora; between the Macmahonite wire-pulling of 1878 
and the Bourgeois de Pont d’ Arcy; between M. Naquet’s 
Divorce Bill of 1881 and Divorgons. The prohibition of 
Thermidor shows, perhaps, that in 1891 for once he failed 
to read the barometer aright. 

M. Sardou’s enormous output during his thirty odd 





years of playmaking comprises comedies, opera ‘ books,’ 


Jéeries, historical dramas, political satires, eighteenth cen- 
tury pastiches, thesis-plays, innumerable five-act dramas of 
modern life, and, in these latter years, a whole series of 
violent melodramas fitted to the measure of a particular 
actress. His rate of production, always rapid, perhaps 
touched its maximum in the sixties. In 1860, for in- 
stance, he brought out Monsieur Garat at the Théatre 
Déjazet in April, les Pattes de Mouche at the Gymnase in 
May, and /es Femmes Fortes at the Vaudeville in Decem- 
ber. Again, in 1805, he produced five acts in January (/es 
Vieux Gargons, at the Gymnase) and five acts more in 
November (/a Famille Benocton, at the Vaudeville). Out of 
all this how much will survive? Little, perhaps, beyond 
the memory of Sardou’s one really great invention, the 
dramatic paper-chase. His tricks with love-letters are bril- 
liant feats of sleight-of-hand. Think of the great letter 
trick in Fernande, in les Vieux Gargons, in the last act of 
Dora. Above all, think of that wonderful Odyssey of the 
billet-doux in les Pattes de Mouche. It is hidden under a 
statuette, which serves the lovers for a letter-box. Who 
will be the first to snatch ? it the woman who wants to get 
it back or the man who means to use it as a weapon? The 
man itis; but he is induced by the woman to light his 
cigar with it. Thrown half-burnt out of the window, it 
is picked up by a naturalist and converted into a prison 
for a beetle. Another lover purloins it to write a second 
message on its blank side. And finally it passes into the 
hands of the woman’s husband, who reads the wrong side 
of it, while you ejaculate ‘Saved! saved!’ This—with 
some first acts and the satirical sketches in Rabagas— is 
the sort of thing which will immortalise Sardou. With 
these it constitutes his one indefeasible claim to be con- 


sidered a man of letters. 


TOP AND TOE 

rEXIME turns the old modes to derision, but they have 

an arrant trick of achieving rehabilitation. Every 
now and again the resurrection of the crinoline is an- 
nounced with shrieks; and here is actually what looks 
like a revival of the hideous and loathly chignon. At 
present the thing is modest in its preportions and not 
uncomely in design; but that may be only its artfulness, 
and in its ripeness of deformity it may outface and 
exceed its old detestable self. Let it but rest upon its 
laurels, however—let it come thus far and no farther— 
and the hairdresser should be satisfied. Perhaps its least 
reprehensible mode is one in which it follows the line of 
the head from nape to crown with smooth, meandering 
coils which twist about and in and out in a not un- 
graceful oval. In truth, the ‘Empire’ knob has become 
a weariness to the eye and an offence against the sense 
of balance, so very knobbly is it of its kind and so gro- 
tesque its look beneath the pancake hat. But Neezra’s 
hair is far less rich in tangles than of yore. The fringe 
survives, as of course it must while ‘tis affected by our 
future Queen. But many who can afford to do without 
it (with many who really should not) are apt to turn the 
hair straight back from the face, sometimes over a small 
and furtive pad, with neither sober parting nor an effect 
of sportive fluffiness. The hide-bound, idiot rule of mass- 
ing the tresses on one particular point no longer domi- 
nates what certain zealots are pleased to call the Female 
Mind. In hair-dressing, as in other things, we are getting 
Ibsenised ; individualism is almost a virtue ; you may be 
Nora Helmer or Hedda Gabler at your pleasure ; your hair 
shall be puffed, coiled, curled, or plaited upon whichever 
part of your pate seems best to you. Boon to those 
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brunettes among whose braids the silver streak begins 
to shine, comes powder: ‘tis a most excellent usage : 
rejuvenating the face, and eliminating that tendency to 
brindlement which, however pleasing in cats and bull- 
dogs, is not exactly an excellent thing in woman. Such, 
too, as are neither ‘bright with fair’ nor ‘yet more 
bright with raven hair’ should welcome the new bronze 
and copper-coloured hair-pins, which implements should 
soon shame and ‘chuck out’ alike the unimaginative black 
affair of commerce and that gilded commonplace, its rival. 
Jewelled fillets and feathers prevail in evening wear ; 
tiaras, too, are conspicuous in more senses than one; and 
little clusters of grapes, of jade or amethyst and with 
emerald leaves, are fairly plentiful. They make not for 
respectability, ‘tis true—being excessive, Manadic even, 
in effect ; but in these Late-Victorian days they are like 
to be none the less popular for that. 

Hats and bonnets are faring from worse to worst; so 
mad, so sad, so execrably bad, are they. To call them 
‘sweet’ were impossible—even to the Female Mind im- 
pessible. The milliners are rioting in deboshed and dis- 
torted ‘shapes’ and odious anilines. Indeed the Early- 
Victorian aspect of certain shops is merely shocking. 
Albert-blue velvet and gold do furiously rage on two 
square inches of black lace; while cheek by jow] with 
this unholy (and disgusting) alliance there shall repose 
you an open pie—a pie of magenta wall-flowers and gold 
and yellow-brown embroidery. Another common discord 
—(your discord catches the dull ear of the town as readily 
at least as does your melody)—is a mingling of black and 
blue suggestive of ecchymosis—of an eye grown tumified 
beneath the impact of some fist inimical and dire. Some 
of the garlands have climbed down and taken shelter, 
like passengers per omnibus in showery weather, or Mr. 
Gladstone before Sir Frederick Milner. Indeed this whim 
of wearing a wreath between head and hat must be nearly 
as uncomfortable in effect as it is silly in conception. All 
bonnet-strings dangle from the extreme rear of the parent 
structure, which is in most cases like unto a misbegotten 
butterfly. Here and there, however, an oasis of decency 
occurs in this howling wilderness of vulgarity. A large 
hat built of delicate lace and chiffon, with a rain and 
a ruin of marvellously made (and scented) violets half- 
dropping-off over the back, appeared for all its sombreness 
to embody something of the sentiment of Spring; and at 
any rate it became the person who wore it uncommon well. 
Meanwhile, if the headgear of youth degenerate, that of 
eld grows visibly in grace. To be sure, there is no earthly 
reason why a woman no longer young should be debarred 
from wearing any colour that may become her grey or 
snowy locks. Age is not by any means identical with 
mourning ; neither are black and heliotrope its only wear. 
One pale, clear-faced old lady looked actually beautiful in 
a dignified and charming cap of primrose-coloured lisse 
sprigged with filoselle, fastened with amber-headed pins, 
and dwindling behind into two ‘cascaded’ tails some 
eighteen inches long. 

Evening cloaks are pleasing as always; but their apo- 
theosis is to come. One at a premicre of late was not 
without distinction. *“Twas of large-patterned white and 
gold brocade, rich exceedingly, very long, and _ fitting 
closely to the waist behind. The yoke and the high 
Medici collar were outlined with a froth of white ostrich, 
the great clasps of golden filigree set with opals. Another, 
of sea-green bengaline embroidered with huge ivory-white 
peonies, was quite as lengthy and voluminous, and per- 
haps was rather more original : this, too, was softened at 
the outer edges with ostrich, and was tied at the throat 
with silken cords of green and ivory. A third, a short 
one it, was of pale pink and silver brocade adorned 
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with amethyst and silver passementerie, and finished off 
with ostrich. The feather boa we have always with us; 
and for them that eschew the heavy mantle and reject 
the jacket there are delightful ‘natural’ feather fichus 
protecting the shoulder-blades, and in front declining 
V-fashion to the waist. Fans, too, are much as usual: 
be-feathered, be-laced, and be-painted. In point of new- 
ness the most notable is in black gauze, freaked with 
sun, moon, shooting-stars, planets, comets, and the signs 
of the Zodiac, part painted and part ‘applied.’ One also 
not unworthy of praise had sticks of mother-o’-pearl dyed 
of a shimmering purple, with the intermediate spaces 
embroidered and spangled with the same terrific hue. 
Sunshades are normal as to size and height, the prettiest 
and frailest being of chiffon. The cottons and cambrics 
are somewhat paly, even anwmic, in effect. But one simple 
linen gown, bearing a small design of light yellow moon- 
daisies on a grey-blue ground, was all that a fond heart 
could wish. 

As for what the poet of The Roots of the Mountains calls 
foot-wear, here is choice and to spare. True, the yellow- 
leather abominations that make small feet big and big 
feet offences against anatomy and art are not yet entirely 
abolished ; but better types abound. There are gold shoes 
and silver shoes for evening wear: some of smooth kid, 
gilded or silvered; some jewelled at the toe; some 
sprinkled with steel or golden stars. Others there are of 
snake-skin ; others of a bastard tartan that might suggest 
conclusions to Lord Archibald Campbell. A trim pair of 
boating-shoes is of white untanned kid, strapped, tipped, 
and laced with gold. The correct walking-shoe is in patent 
leather, and is elaborately arabesqued in front, the pattern 
being filled in with dark velvet ‘sympathetic’ with the 
general costume. Extremely fascinating, too, is a certain 
morocco shoe, dull green, or as you like it, stamped with 
a Renaissance design in black. As for boots: well! the 
boot means business where the shoe at least insinuates a 
thought, a hint, a suspicion, of pleasure ; so that compari- 
son is impossible. But the prettiest high-buttons rejoice 
in patent toe-caps and foundations, and in uppers of black 
brocaded satin which are dull of surface but by no means 
virtuous in effect. 

: ” 


SOPS TO THE VILLAGER 


T is unfortunate that the depopulation of rural England 
is rapidly becoming a party question: for, so far as 

the villages are concerned, the outcome is like to be only 
some such nostrum as is prescribed by Mr. Acland, M.P., 
in the current New Review. From the pronouncement 
of this statesman it would appear that the devils which 
have entered into Verlaine and his brethren—that is, 
‘the spirit of despair and the spirit of distrust ’—possess 
the poor villager also. To exorcise them there is but one 
spell—‘ representative institutions,’ to wit; for ‘in our 
villages there is no municipal life.’ Had the ploughman 
the doings of his own Stoke-Pogis council to think about 
at foddering time, how much brighter his task! Might 
the shepherd at watch over his lambing ewes but strictly 
meditate some problem of local option, how facile and 
how swift the flight of the shivering hours! This senti- 
mental speech is not meant too seriously: on the con- 
trary, it is but gilding to send down the pill. The 
meaning is that such institutions would ultimately serve 
as a means to seize upon that interest in the land which 
(by Radical theory) is required to keep the country from 
invading and ruining the town. For that is the real bug- 
bear. In all the gabble of the Labour Leaders you may 
perceive that their interest in the hind arises simply from 
the fact that the exodus from the fields is reducing to 
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a nullity the urban organisation of the unskilled. These 
sturdy yokels are bad rivals in a competition for jobs with 
the whey-faced, bibulous East-ender. So the docker’s 
policy is to bribe them. ‘ Nationalise the land,’ he says: 
‘Jay hands on the £60,000,000 of rent it yields the land- 
lords ; make a peasant proprietary ; but at any and every 
risk please stop this interference with the rights of the 
deserving poor.’ 

Much of this kind of talk may be passed over as the 
raving of theorists, guiltless or thereabouts of practical 
acquaintance with the class for which they would legis- 
late. To the agricultural labourers themselves things are 
presented in a far less rosy light. It may suit Mr. Mann 
and his like to say that ‘we may fairly claim from the 
Labour Commission that the country shall be told in plain 
terms that the land of England is capable of producing the 
food supply of England’ ; but it is matter of fact that our 


agricultural returns compare advantageously to those of 


every other nation in the world, as has been conclusively 
proved in a recent issue from Mr. Chaplin’s department, 
and where this is the case it is doubly absurd to ask that 
Parliament should decree three ears of corn be grown where 
twoears grow. The result is enough to make one sceptical 
even of Mr. Jesse Collings and his nostrum. English 
yeomen are, no doubt, a meritorious set of men. They 
are ruggedly honest and independent, and they have a 
tendency to be picturesque ; but the operation of natural 
causes has been against them. In their case History re- 


peats herself with dull and damnable iteration: joss of 


patrimony almost invariably follows a time of debt and 
embarrassment. It is the same with small holdings. 
Agriculture is most successful on the largest farms ; and 
when a little one falls vacant, ‘tis so seldom indeed that a 
new tenant is to be had, even at the low rents of to-day, 
that the chances are all in favour of absorption. And 
the main cause lies far beyond the scope of statesman or 


agitator ; for it resides in the climate. Unless a tenant 


have capital enough to meet the losses of a succession of 


bad years—and how few so deeply blessed !—he begins 
his experiment at the mercy of the most capricious weather 
in Europe. At the best of times he is at a disadvantage 
in competing with such as can afford the more expensive 
labour-saving machinery. Even the prosperity of the large 
gardens, of which so much is made, is rather an illusion 
than not. For what does it pay the cotter to grow in 
them? What is at once the most easily cultivated, the 
most easily stored, and the most useful crop? Potatoes, 
of course: and wherever you see a poor man’s garden, to 
potatoes do you find the largest break devoted. But in 
that case the garden is only a questionable substitute for 
the drill that used to form part of a labourer’s wages 
when he was paid in kind. The difference is that, whereas 
by the old system he was spared the pains of cultivation, 
by the new one he must delve and hoe in his spare hours. 
One other point has been overlooked. Of all British 
workmen the agricultural labourer, for reasons easily ex- 
plained, is the most migratory. After twelve months on 
a farm he thinks it time to move; and every May he 
looks to be ploughing new fields. He would be bound to 
no single master: neither for the sake of the house Mr. 
Acland would like to see his, nor for the garden or the 
allotment offered him by others. 

Let us then look frankly into the true facts of the 
situation into which the Labour Commission is being 
forced to make inquiry. Upon one point only are land- 
owner and tenant, capitalist and strike leader, agreed to 
agree :—that in the average rural parish the cense of 1891 
is certain to show a similar depopulation to that revealed 
in 1881. As to causes the parties are at loggerheads. 
Lack of work and lack of wages arising from the change 
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of arable to pasture land, the introduction of machinery, a 
long-drawn depression with a consequent impoverishment 
of employers—these are not to be gainsaid ; although 
they do not wholly account for the change. German 
economists are lamenting the same tendency in their 
rural populations, and here as there other causes are at 
work. We have urbanised the rustic, so to speak, and 
that to such a degree that he has forgotten his ancient 
ways. Every theorist finds the key of the difficulty 
in education, but it is hard to see how things would be 
bettered by placing (as Mr. Acland recommends) the 
schools in the hands of the people. For the evil consists 
in this: that clerks and ploughmen are taught exactly 
the same things and are inspired with exactly the same 
ambitions, so that none that can help it will stick to 
manual toil. 

We pay £100,000,000 a-year for foreign food-stuffs, but 
we do not think it worth our while to teach our country 
children anything about poultry ; though the henwife’s 
trade, to judge by advertisements, is one of the most 
lucrative callings open to women. As a consequence 
poultry-farming is in its infancy ; for of those who start 
it the most are absolutely ignorant of the needful natural 
history, and when their chickens die off from an easily 
preventible disease they fold their arms as under a visi- 
tation from God. So, too, we have to import our butter 
from Denmark, because, though our little country maids 
are crammed with domestic economy (save the mark !) 
they are never introduced to a scientific dairy. As soon 
as they begin to think at all, the ploughmen’s children 
learn to hate a set of duties and callings whose value 
and interest they have never seen demonstrated. They 
want ‘ genteel’ work; they long for urban pleasures and 
excitements ; they sigh for cheap smart clothes; they 
disdain the homely pleasures of their fathers. Hardly 
one in ten finds natural scope for his talents in town; but 
that does not prevent the others from flocking after the 
rare exception whose plain duty is migration. Usually 
their chances of prosperity are rather diminished than 
increased ; but that does not prevent ‘ reformers’ from 
feeding the general delusion. ‘Those who do not try to 
keep the rustic at home by means of bribes and blandish- 
ments are prepared to coax him back to his fields by means 
of ‘ representative institutions’ and other vehicles for the 
conveyance of jabber. 


CHEAP KNOWLEDGE 
\ 7HEN at times it happens to me that I ‘gin to be 
aweary of the sun, and to find the fair apple of 





life dust and ashes at the core—just because, perhaps, I 
can’t afford Melampus Brown's last volume of poems in 
large paper, but must perforce condescend upon the two- 
and-sixpenny edition for the million—then I bring myself 
to a right temper by recalling to memory a sight which 
now and again in old days would touch the heart of me 
to a happier pulsation. In the long, dark winter even- 
ings, outside some shop window whose gaslights flared 
brightest into the chilly street, 1 would see some lad— 
sometimes even a girl—book in hand, heedless of cold and 
wet, of aching limbs and straining eyes, careless of jostling 
passers-by, of rattle and turmoil behind them and about, 
their happy spirits far in an enchanted world : till the ruth- 
less shopman turned out the gas and brought them rudely 
back to the bitter reality of cramped legs and numbed 
fingers. ‘My brother!’ or ‘My sister!’ I would cry inwardly, 
feeling the link that bound us together. They possessed, 
for the hour, the two gifts most precious to the student— 
light and solitude: the true solitude of the roaring street. 
Somehow this vision rarely greets me now. Probably the 
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Free Libraries have supplanted the flickering shop-lights ; 
and every lad and lass can enter and call for Miss Braddon 
and enjoy her ‘in luxury’s sofa-lap of leather’ ; and of course 
this boon is appreciated and profited by, and we shall see 
the divine results in a year or two. And yet sometimes, 
like the dear old Baron in the Red Lamp, ‘1 wonder ?’ 
For myself, public libraries possess a special horror, as 
of lonely wastes and dragon-haunted fens. The stillness 
and the heavy air, the feeling of restriction and surveil- 
lance, the mute presence of these other readers, ‘ all silent 
and all damned, combine to set up a nervous irritation 
fatal to quiet study. Had i to choose, I would prefer 
the windy street. And possibly others have found that 
the removal of checks and obstacles makes the path which 
leads to the divine mountain-tops less tempting, now that 
it is less rugged. So full of human nature are we all— 
still—despite the Radical missionaries that labour in the 
vineyard. Before the National Gallery was extended and 
rearranged, there was a little St. Catherine by Pinturicchio 
that possessed my undivided affections. In those days she 
hung near the floor, so that those who would worship must 


grovel ; and little I grudged it. Whenever I found myself 


near Trafalgar Square with five minutes to spare I used to 
turn in and sit on the floor before the object of my love, 
till gently but firmly replaced on my legs by the atten- 
dant. She hangs on the line now, in the grand new room ; 
but I never go to see her. Somehow she is not my ‘/. 
Catherine of old. Doubtless Free Libraries affect many 
students in the same way: on the same principle as that 
now generally accepted—that it is the restrictions placed 
on vice by our social code which make its pursuit so 
peculiarly agreeable. 

But even when the element of human nature has been 
fully allowed for, it remains a question whether the type 
of mind that a generation or two of Free Libraries will 
evolve is or is not the one that the world most deside- 
rates; and if the spare reading and consequent fertile 
thinking necessitated by the old, or gas-lamp, style is not 
productive of sounder results. The cloyed and congested 
mind resulting from the free run of these grocers’ shops 
to omnivorous appetites (and all young readers are omni- 
vorous) bids fair to produce a race of John Morleys: a 
result from which we may well pray to be spared. Of 
all forms of literary expression that which exploits the 
original work of others and professes to supply us with 
right opinions thereanent is the least wanted. And 
whether he take to literary expression by pen or only 
wag the tongue of him, the grocer’s boy of letters is 
sure to prove a prodigious bore. The Free Library, if 
it be fulfilling the programme of its advocates, is breed- 
ing such as he by scores. But after all there is balm in 
Gilead ; and much joy and consolation may be drawn 
from the sorrowful official reports, by which it would ap- 
pear that the patrons of these libraries are confining their 
reading, with a charming unanimity, exclusively to novels. 
And indeed they cannot do better; there is no more 
blessed thing on earth than a good novel, not the least 
merit of which is that it induces a state of passive, un- 
conscious enjoyment, and does not make the reader want 
to put the world right. Next to fairy tales—the original 
world-fiction—our modern novels may be ranked as our 
most precious possessions ; and so it has come to pass 
that I shall now cheerfully pay my five shillings, or ten 
shillings, or whatever it may shortly be, in the pound 
towards the Free Library: convinced at last that the 
money is not wasted in training exponents of the subjec- 
tivity of this writer and the objectivity of that, nor in 
developing fresh apologists for the French Revolution, 
but is righteously devoted to the support of wholesome, 
honest, unpretending novel-reading. 
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BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE 

‘\ J HEN a new book comes out, I go to my shelves 
and take down an old one.’ The key of so 
much of the book-lover’s delight lies in this observa- 
tion, that it is disgraceful to have forgotten who made 
it. To no class of literature may the precept be more 
fitly applied than to that which has field-sports for its 
theme. The contemporary production is so huge—from 
the encyclopedic series of the Badminton Library to the 
hebdomadal volumes that issue from the offices of The Field 
and other journals—that one finds solace in the thought 
that (the latest inventions apart) a few old favourites 
really contain all that is required to instruct the sports- 
man in his art or tune his spirit to the right key. So far 
as regards shooting, one turns with a sigh of relief from 
the chronicle of bloated bags to the works of some of 
the older writers, who looked on slaughter as only one, 
and that not always the principal, object of wooderaft : 
the study of wild animals in their haunts, the delight in 
natural scenery, and the training of the finer and nobler 
qualities of dogs, being reckoned quite as integral to 
enjoyment. Such a book is Charles St. John’s Natural 
History and Sport in Moray (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas, 1863), Without any pretence to literary graces 
(for the most part it consists of jottings in a journal)— 
every page is full of interest. One seems in its perusal 
now to smell the odour of the damp ground under the 
pines, now to shiver in the gale sweeping over the salt 
marshes, to lie on the hill-side among the grasses moving 
softly in the summer breeze, and anon to feel the frozen 
snow crunching under foot. The secret is revealed by the 
author when he tells us he has put down nothing of which 
he could not verify the authenticity, and has been careful 
to avoid hearsay. This method is in marked contrast to 
that of the ‘ Person of Quality’ whose Wonderful Things in 

Nature was noticed not long ago in these columns. 
Charles St. John entered life in 1828 as a clerk in the 
Treasury. In that capacity he was a distinct failure, and 
after four years trial he gave up the appointment. It 
must be confessed that his life was, for a while, unprofit- 
able. Loafing about the Highlands, with little cash and 
no definite occupation, he was lucky enough to marry a 
young lady of some fortune who fell in with his views 
about country life and pursuits ; and thenceforward he was 
free to devote himself to natural history and sport. But 
he might very likely have lived and died unknown except 
to a few farmers and gamekeepers in his neighbourhood, 
but for the happy accident of stress of weather that, ten 
years after his marriage, constrained him to take a night's 
shelter with Cosmo Innes, who used to stay in a cottage 
near Forres. His host, being struck by St. John’s fund 
of information on his favourite subjects and the precision 
of observation on which it was founded, asked him after 
dinner why he did not employ his leisure in writing on 
sport and natural history. St. John laughed at the idea, 
saying that he had no turn for scribbling, being quite 
pleased if he could write a decent note to a correspon- 
dent. But in the end Innes persuaded him to try, with 
the result that during the winter St. John submitted to 
his new friend several ‘ little essays on mixed sport and 
natural history.” One of these, the story of the ‘ Muckle 
Hart of Benmore, Innes incorporated in an article he 
contributed in 1845 to The Quarterly Review. He after- 
wards read to St. John a letter from Lockhart, the 
editor, expressing a very high opinion of Innes’s un- 
known collaborator, and insisted on dividing the produce 
of the article with him. St. John was greatly pleased at 
the first fruits of his pen, set to work systematically, and 
next year saw the publication of his essays under the 
title : Wald Sport and Natural History in the Highlands. 
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But it was to the smaller and posthumous volume on 
Moray that the precept at the head of this paper was 
lately applied: a book in which is so apparent the truth 
of the rule that the secret of good literature lies in having 
something to say. Few men can write from experience 
of stalking and killing a big stag unaided. The plan of 
the stalk, down to its minutest details—even to drawing 
the rifle from its cover—is arranged for most of us by the 
stalker. We know just enough to make us appreciate 
the narrative of how the Muckle Hart of Benmore was 
laid low. 

Death is the crowning act of all field sports, and it is 
unnecessary to enter upon the controversy about their 
consequent cruelty ; but St. John never revels in slaughter. 
It is upon the minor incidents ofa day on the hill or in the 
woods that he dilates with most enthusiasm. He opens 
the eyes of his readers to much that, without his guidance, 


would pass unregarded, Here, for example, is a piece of 
keen observation: ‘The eagle sits upright on some cliff 


of the same colour as himself, huddled up into a shape 


which only the experienced eye detects to be that of 


a bird. The attitudes and figures of the whole tribe 
of hawks are very striking and characteristic, and as 
unlike as possible to the stuffed caricatures which one 
usually meets with, and in which the natural character 
of the bird is entirely lost’ (p. 53). Again, in forward- 
ing a pair of peregrines to be stuffed—(he remarks in 
his journal: ‘I should not have shot the birds for any 
other reason than to oblige Mr. Hancock, and see 
them live again as stuffed by him’)—he gives directions 
prompted by his accurate observation of the birds’ habits: 
‘I have afaney that a peregrine should not be the apex 
of the group—ie. that the rock should come up nearly as 
high as the bird’s head. When I think of the peregrines 
wild, | remember them oftener as sitting on a projection 
rather than on the summit of a cliff’ (p. 99, nole). 

Like all true bird-lovers, St. John had a warm love for 
the nobler birds of prey. Keen sportsman as he was, he 
says (p. 51): ‘There is more beauty and more to interest 
one in the flight and habits of a pair of falcons than in 
a whole pack of grouse.’ Yet grouse had for him attrae- 
tions other than culinary. He tells us (p. 34) of a hen- 
grouse that was caught in a trap set for ravens, whose 
mate brought a quantity of young heather shoots, enough 
to fill a hat, and laid them beside the unlucky captive. 
The devoted bird must have spent hours in collecting 
them, and St. John records his deep pity tor the mishap. 
One cannot help, however, even at this distance of time, 
rejoicing that the mishap to the grouse frustrated the cap- 
ture of a less innocent though rarer and more intellectual 
bird, the raven. 

To return for a moment to the peregrines. St. John 
tells us enthusiastically of their generous and docile dis- 
position, which, combined with their high courage, renders 
them capable of high training ; but he also records an 
example of their ferocity. One that he had as a pet, who 
lived for some years in perfect amity with an owl, ended 
by quarrelling with the latter over their food, and not only 
killed but—ate her! In spite of this tragedy, he does not 
lose faith in bird nature. *‘ There are few wild birds or 
other animals,’ he says, ‘which could not be tamed and 
made useful to us if, instead of constantly persecuting them, 
we treated them with hospitality and allowed them to live 
in peace and plenty.’ It is indeed a constant source of 
pain tothe lovers of wild animals that the rarer a creature 
becomes the greater the ferocity with which he is pur- 
sued. This is brought home with simple pathos in the 
following record of the arrival of some of the most beauti- 
ful of our winter visitors: ‘I saw eight pure white swans 
arrive on the loch of Spynie on the 30th September. ... 
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Short as their time must have been in this land of fire- 
arms, I could plainly distinguish a large mark of blood on 
the side of one of them staining its snow-white plumage.’ 

But when killing is the object, St. John has many 
wrinkles to impart to his reader. In waiting for wood- 
pigeons at roosting-time he advises the sportsman to 
‘remain quite motionless for a minute or more after the 
wood-pigeon has alighted, as for that time the bird is 
looking in all directions below her for any enemy. After 
having done this she is not so much on the alert, and the 
shooter can raise his gun without her taking the alarm.’ 
Again, his directions for securing water-fow] when winged 
are useful. He points out that while diving ducks, such 
as scaup, pochard, and widgeon, when wounded swim out 
to the middle of the lake, mallard and teal seek the 
shore, and may often be picked up an hour or two after 
shooting at them by hunting the grass and reeds of the 
margin with a retriever. It is to be wished, I shall add, 
that his treatment of his retrievers and other dogs were 
more generally observed. He always carried a biscuit for 
his retriever on cold days, and was careful when waiting 
for wild-fowl to give him a plaid or game-bag to lie on. 
He had no patience with sportsmen who, returning to a 
comfortable fireside, a pipe, and other comforts, relegate 
their humble companion to one of those barbarous wooden 
boxes—too often the only shelter provided for him—in 
which, as he justly says, it must be hours before he gets 
dry and warm. The kitchen fire and plenty of nourishing 
food, to keep a good layer of fat on his ribs, he regarded 
as only fair to uny dog who has much water work to go 
through. 

Tis difficult to close these pages without dwelling on 
them so long as to run this article to inordinate length. 
Charles St. John’s career is not one to be commended as 
an example to discontented clerks in Government offices. 
By a fortunate and happy marriage he was enabled to 
make a fresh start after his initial failure, but the odds 
were heavy against any such combination of chances. As 
it turned out, his life, brought to a premature close by 
paralysis at the age of forty-seven, showed what a sports- 
man may be and too often is nol, 

Herbert Maxwe.t, 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 


| ORD ELGIN,’ said The Quarterly Review in 1816, 
4 has suffered the common fate of all benefactors 
of mankind: he has been satirised and traduced by ignor- 
ance, envy, and malice.’ A piece of rhetoric in which 
Caledonia is invited to blush tor the man ‘ whose head con- 
ceived, whose hand prepared, Aught to displace Athena's 
poor remains’ has poisoned the minds of the unlettered 
for eighty years. ‘Those familiar with Byron’s hysterical 
verses may be numbered by tens of thousands. Can we 
count even by tens those who have taken the trouble to 
find out the facts for themselves 2? Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
who is so anxious that Great Britain should be denuded 
of her treasures, does not think it worth his while to 
revert to the Elgin controversy. Zhai, he says, is ancient 
history, and it is doubtless due to the lapse of years that 
the truth is persistently forgotten or ignored. 

At the end of last century the Acropolis was a kind 
of Tom Tiddler’s Ground. All visitors to Athens were 
eager to carry off some precious relic of Greek art. The 
Turks were profoundly indifferent to the fate of priceless 
statues, and permitted them to be broken up or to serve 
as targets for the bullets of their soldiery. ‘ Artists had 
the mortification of witnessing, writes Hamilton, ‘the 
very wilful devastation to which all the sculpture, and 
even the architecture, were daily exposed on the part of 
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the Turks, and travellers: the former equally influenced 
by mischief and by avarice ; the latter from an anxiety to 
become possessed, each according to his means, of some 
relick, however small, of buildings or statues which had 
formed the pride of Greece.’ Confirmation is forthcom- 
ing from every quarter. Morritt and Wilkins, in the evi- 
dence they gave before the exceedingly able and fair 
Committee of the House of Commons, brought similar 
charges against the Turks. Lord Aberdeen and Mr. 
Fazakerly attested the danger to which the greed of 
travellers had exposed the sculptures. The witnesses, 
indeed, were unanimous. Among travellers and scholars 
there is scarce a dissentient voice. Visconti is magnani- 
mous enough to regret that a rich amateur had not anti- 
cipated Lord Elgin’s noble idée by a century and a-half. 
E. D. Clarke, it is true, charges Lord Elgin’s agents with 
the accidental destruction of a metope and an angle of 
one of the pediments. But, even if the charge be true, 
a small loss may be forgiven one who saved so much, 
and readers of Gunning will remember that Clarke was 
a witness whose word may not be implicitly trusted. 

Lord Elgin, then, so far from being a Vandal, was in fact 
the saviour of the marbles which bear his name.  Avarice 
and neglect threatened the masterpieces of Pheidias: it 
is to Lord Elgin’s honour and glory that he preserved 
them. In embarking upon his enterprise he was ani- 
mated by public spirit. He carried out the work with 
energy and liberality, and sold his priceless collection to 
the British Government for £35,000, though the sum 
he had spent himself amounted with interest to more than 
£74,000. In all his undertakings he was supported by 
authority. The terms of the ‘ fermain from the Caimacan 
Pasha addressed to the Cadi or Chief Judge and to 
the Vaivode or Governor of Athens’ were definite and 
precise. Lord Elgin’s agents were empowered to take 
away ‘any pieces of stone with old inscriptions or figures 
thereon,’ and it was ordered that ‘no opposition be 
made thereto. It is easy to understand the envy of 
Choiseul-Gouffier and the French, but the storm of in- 
dignation which raged against Lord Elgin in England 
were inexplicable without Lord Byron’s petulant and 
boyish tirade. And to-day the true story is well-nigh 
forgotten, and his The Curse of Minerva is still accepted 
as an authoritative statement. Mr. Harrison deems it 
ridiculous to believe that Lord Elgin’s was the act of ‘a 
true lover of art,’ and solemnly affirms that the ‘stories 
about the Greeks and the Turks destroying the marbles 
were largely travellers’ gossip used to cover Vandalism 
and piracy on the part of collectors.’ This assertion is 
wholly gratuitous, and is refuted by a dozen honest and 
respectable witnesses. Mr. Harrison boasts his familiarity 
with the ancient controversy. Does not this familiarity 
render his loose statements all the more reprehensible ? 

So keen to-day is the passion of surrender, that pos- 
session is commonly regarded as dishonour. The social 
philosopher is never happy unless he is planning, in the 
depths of his arm-chair, the distribution of somebody else’s 
goods. But in spite of the sentimentalist it is our duty 
jealously to guard what we have lawfully acquired. To 
the sculptures of the Parthenon we have a peculiar right. 
We not only possess them: we were, through Lord Elgin, 
their saviours. If the famous marbles be returned to 
Athens, what right have we to keep any examples of 
foreign art in our museums? This question Mr. Harrison 
covers with derision, but he refrains from answering it. 
* The Elgin Marbles stand upon a footing entirely different,’ 
he says, ‘from all other statues.’ They are the ‘ architec- 
tural parts’ of a building ‘ which is the national symbol and 
palladium of a gallant people. To set a statement in italics 
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is doubtless impressive, but it does not establish its truth, 
Had the Parthenon been for two thousand years the 
shrine of the Virgin Goddess : had the devout made their 
pilgrimages to the Acropolis ever since the gold and ivory 
statue was enshrined: it would be not unreasonable to 
speak of palladia. But the tradition of the Parthenon 
was broken when it ceased to be the temple of Athene 
Parthenos. A building which was perverted first into a 
Christian Church, then into a mosque, and for two hundred 
years has been a ruin, visited not by pilgrims but by 
globe-trotters, cannot, if words have meanings, be called 
a national symbol and palladium ; and, be it remem- 
bered, Mr. Harrison does not even suggest that the sculp- 
tures now in the British Museum should be _ restored 
to their place in the Parthenon. He would merely put 
them in the Acropolis Museum to be the wonder of the 
wide-mouthed tripper, the plaything of the archeologist. 
Is a museum the proper home for the ‘symbol’ of a gal- 
lant people? Does a ‘palladium’ not lose its virtue when 
it is ticketed like a botanical specimen? Mr. Harrison 
has nothing but italics to offer in the shape of arguinent. 
The Elgin Marbles and the Nereid Monument stand upon 
precisely the same footing. Why, indeed, should Phiga- 
leia be widowed of her frieze? Might we not make the 
possession of the -Egina Pediments a casus belli against Ger- 
many? If in the orthodox fashion of the noble democrat 
you took a plebiscite of the mixed population of modern 
Greece you would not find one in a hundred conscious 
that a part of the ‘national symbol and palladium’ resided 
in London. And if Mr. Harrison did succeed in ravishing 
the Elgin Marbles, and in placing them upon a dangerous 
citadel in Eastern Europe, who would visit them? The re- 
presentatives of ‘a gallant people’ or the Yankee tourist ? 


the descendant of Pericles or the spectacled professor of 


archeology? The modern Greeks have displayed little 
care for or knowledge of the monuments found upon the 
soil they occupy. Was it not the Mayor of Athens who, 
when the Varoakeion Statuette was dug up, telegraphed 
to the Lord Mayor of London that the Athene Parthenos 
had come to light? It is only necessary to contrast the 
excavations achieved by the Governments of France and 
Germany and by the energy of British scholars with the 
work done by Greece herself to recognise that she has 
keener interests than the artistic achievements of the race 
that once dwelt in her land. If you offer her for nothing a 
collection of ‘ symbols’ to bait tourists withal, she will grate- 
fully accept it and rejoice that her coffers will be filled. 
But she would doubtless be quite as happy to receive the 
Phigaleion Frieze or the Lycian Tomb as the relies of the 
Parthenon. But not one of Mr. Harrison’s arguments applies 
exclusively to the Elgin Marbles. If the soot of London 
destroy the work of Pheidias, it must needs be as fatal 
to the Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo and the Demeter of Cnidos. 
Why, then, does not Mr. Harrison demand the surrender 
of every scrap of sculptured stone in London, including the 
statuette in Pentelic marble which once adorned his own 
drawing-room? All are not as valuable as the sculptured 
decoration of the Parthenon, but there is none but is 
worth preserving. 

It was once said of a cosmopolitan that he should be at 
home even in his own country. And it were infamous to 
exercise comity towards other nations and be guilty at the 
same time of treachery towards our own. International 
politics make no such extravagant demand as the uncondi- 
tional surrender of works of art lawfully acquired and 
loyally preserved. When, through the criminal apathy 
of democrats, the conqueror sets his heel upon our 
neck, we may be compelled to relinquish the treasures 
we have won. But till then the Elgin Marbles will be 
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cherished as a priceless possession, of which the indig- 
nation of Mr. Harrison and the astounding advocacy of 
The Standard shall not avail to rob us. 

Cuarves WuHIBLEY. 


GRAND TRUNKS 

TIYHE City has long wanted a sensation, and it seems 

likely to get one in the shape of a fight @ outrance 
between Sir Charles Tupper, the High Commissioner for 
Canada, and Sir Henry Tyler, the Chairman of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company. Some weeks ago the former 
gentleman made a fierce attack upon the management 
of the Grand Trunk, which he said was characterised 
by ‘extravagance, jobbery, and corruption.’ He further 
accused the company of gross partisanship in the elec- 
tions which had then just been concluded, and said that 
henceforth it could expect no help or encouragement from 
the Dominion Government which had just been returned 
to power. All this was subsequently confirmed by Sir 
John Macdonald, the Premier, and the charges against 
the Grand Trunk were therefore sealed with the official 
stamp. Sir Henry Tyler did not—indeed he could not— 
remain silent, but proceeded to make not so much a de- 
fence as a counter-attack. Briefly, he charged the High 
Commissioner with attempting some time before to pur- 
chase the influence of the Grand Trunk in the then pend- 
ing elections, and, failing to impair its spotless purity, 
with assaulting the management simply out of spite and 
perversity. This was rather good for a retort, and it so 
far attracted attention that the public failed to see that no 
answer had been made to the charge of ‘ extravagance, 
jobbery, and corruption.’ Sir Henry Tyler's apologia was 
indeed chiefly remarkable for what it left out. But affairs 
have not been allowed to rest at this stage ; for now the 
High Commissioner denies point-blank that the Govern- 
ment ever sought to secure the support of the Grand 
Trunk : it simply desired the company to pursue a purely 
neutral policy. Further, Sir Charles Tupper asserts that 
his former imputations upon the company’s management 
were deliberately made in pursuance of what he con- 
sidered to be his duty to Canada and to the stockholders 
of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, and that he will 
be ready to maintain their accuracy in the presence of the 
shareholders at any time after his return from Canada. 

It is difficult to see how this challenge can be refused 
by Sir Henry Tyler, even if he desired to avoid a stand-up 
fight, for that would be virtually pleading guilty. Should 
he, however, try to wriggle out of it, we trust that his 
shareholders will take prompt and decided steps to ex- 
tract the whole truth from the High Commissioner. The 
latter has a great position to lose, and we cannot suppose 
that he would have engaged to substantiate his charges 
unless he were convinced of their truth. Nor can it be 
said that there are not prima facie grounds for believing 
that the Grand Trunk is ‘miserably mismanaged.’ Steadily 
the traflic receipts decrease ; and although this is always 
attributed to unavoidable circumstances, it is probable 
that the shareholders, despite their chairman's blandish- 
ments, are beginning to suspect that different influences 
are at work. The expenses also appear to be excessive, 
for they usually absorb over 70 per cent. of the receipts. 
This is in marked contrast with the Canadian Pacific, 
which works at a much lower rate, although it traverses 
a region in which traffic is far less developed. It may 
be said, of course, that the Canadian Pacific is a newly 
constructed line, and can therefore work more economi- 
eally ; but this is too ‘thin’ an explanation of the differ- 
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ence of nearly 10 per cent. between the two companies’ 
rates of expenditure. Indeed, the figures of the Grand 
Trunk most resemble those of some ‘low-down’ American 
line which is run in any other interest than the share- 
holders’. At the present time the Grand Trunk is only 
earning sufficient to pay a small dividend upon the First 
Preference stock—the Second and Third Preference issues 
getting nothing, while the many millions of Ordinary stock 
are not—nor perhaps are ever likely to be—so much as 
within sight of a dividend. 

The prospects of any improvement are very discourag- 
ing, and it is evident that strong hands are needed to steer 
the company in the future. Let us summarise the most 
important points. The Canadian Pacific has been rendered 
by the persistent hostility of Sir Henry Tyler a determined 
enemy of the Grand Trunk, and its power is steadily in- 
creasing. In the past half-year the effect of its competi- 
tion in Ontario has been seen in the shape of lower rates 
and a division of the American dressed-beef business. 
Again, it is quite on the cards that Congress may curtail 
the traffic facilities which the Canadian roads enjoy in the 
United States, in which case the Grand Trunk would be 
hard hit, for it derives a large business from interchange 
between the two countries. Moreover, the present manage- 
ment—and by that we mean Sir Henry Tyler—has to con- 
tend with the great hostility of the Dominion Government, 
and this counts for much in a country where few new lines 
are built without a subsidy. This of itself should bring 
about the retirement of the present chairman, even if Sir 
Charles Tupper should fail to substantiate his charges of 
incapacity and worse. Indeed, Sir Henry Tyler must go, 
and the shareholders, if they do not wish to see the 
company ruined, must at once take steps to put affairs in 
order. As a first step it is necessary to place some tried 
administrator at the wheel; and second, he must either 
make a complete examination of the property or else 
appoint some expert to do so. We want to know how 
the company is managed in Canada: if the pay-roll is 
excessive, if the contracts are made in a way that is 
above suspicion, and to what extent the leading officials 
look after interests other than those of the Grand Trunk. 
Here, too, in London we want to know if the officials are 
free from the vice of speculating in the company’s stocks 
upon the Stock Exchange, or of selling for a consideration 
the privilege of obtaining prior information. Until such 
points as these have been settled and Sir Henry Tyler 
is cleared out bodily, we shall have no confidence in the 
position of the Grand Trunk Company. 





RICHARD SAVAGE 


A Play in Four Acts. By J. M. Barrie and 
H. B. Marriorr Watson 


Criterion Theatre, April 16th, 1891 


rqXO other boards for pun and song and dance ! 
Our purpose is an essay in romance : 

An old-world story where such old-world facts 

As hate and love and death, through four swift acts— 

Not without gleams and glances, hints and cues, 

From the dear bright eyes of the Comic Muse !— 

So shine and sound that, as we fondly deem, 

They may persuade you to accept our dream : 

Our own invention, mainly—though we take, 

Somewhat for art but most for interest’s sake. 

One for our hero who goes wandering still 

In the long shadow of Parnassus Hill 

Scarce within eyeshot, but whose tragic shade 


Compels that recognition due be made, 
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When he comes knocking at the student’s door, 
Somewhat as poet, if as blackguard more. 


Poet and blackguard. Of the first—how much ? 
As to the second, in such perfect touch 

With folly and sorrow, even shame and crime, 

He lived the grief and wonder of his time. 
Marked for reproaches from his life’s beginning ; 
Extremely sinned against as well as sinning ; 
Hack, spendthrift, starveling, duellist in turn ; 
Too cross to cherish yet too fierce to spurn ; 
Begrimed with ink or brave with wine and blood ; 
Spirit of fire and manikin of mud ; 

Now shining clear, now fain to starve and skulk ; 
Star of the tavern, votary of the bulk ; 

At once the child of passion and the slave ; 
Brawling his way to an unhonoured grave— 

That was Dick Savage! Yet, ere his ghost we raise 
For these more decent and less desperate days, 

It may be well and seemly to reflect 

That, howbeit of so prodigal a sect, 

Since it was his to call until the end 

Our greatest, wisest Englishman his friend, 
*Twere all-too fatuous if we cursed and scorned 
The strange, wild creature Johnson loved and mourned. 


Nature is but the oyster—Art’s the pearl : 
Our Dick is neither sycophant nor churl. 
Not as he was but as he might have been 
Had the Unkind Gods been poets of the scene, 
Fired with our fancy, shaped and tricked anew 
To touch your hearts with love, your eyes with rue, 
He stands or falls, ere he these boards depart, 
Not as dead Nature but as living Art. 
W. E. Hentey. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PENNELL J. HERKOMER 
{To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 8th April 1891. 

SIR,—It is noteworthy that this correspondence should 
already have proved so prolific of ‘horrid shapes’ and sounds. 

Mr. Pennell’s American locutions were sufficiently startling 
in the pages of Zhe National Observer ; but what were they, 
‘anyway,’ beside that dreadful, that awesome appellation— 
“heteroglyph ’—fresh minted from the brain of Mr. P.G. Hamer- 
ton. “Tis suggestive of widely advertised soaps and sauces 
(and see you get them). We who cultivate the penman’s gentle 
art as draughtsmen, and who, perchance, have been reproduced 
in photogravure, have also our appreciations in nomenclature, 
and are shocked at being held responsible (however indirectly) 
for the existence of ‘ heteroglyphs.’ 

However, ‘printsellers would never employ’ the term: 
neither, I take leave to say, would any others of all they who 
might find occasion to speak of mechanical reproductions. 

An airing of these vexed questions is useful at this time to 
all who practise and take an interest in pen drawing. Mr. 
Pennell’s book on that subject has helped to raise the standard 
of work in the art, and anything calculated to elevate illustra- 
tion from the commonplace is welcome to the brotherhood : 
though I fear ’tis a vanity, for this inartistic public knows nothing 
of, nor cares anything for, technique and its possibilities. 

But where is Mr. Herkomer? A word from that modern 
Crichton would yet be in season.—I am, etc. 

CHARLES G. HARPER. 


We are requested to publish the following correspon- 


dence :— 
6 Barton Street, Westminster, S.W., 


Ist April 1891. 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 
DEAR SIRS,—A short time ago I purchased a copy (No. 191) 
of An Jdyl, by Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A., which the 
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prospectus (and by direct implication the book itself) describes 
as containing ‘ sixteen etched plates.’ 

After very careful examination of these plates and compari- 
son of the different series of them in the ¢édition de luxe, 1 was 
led to entertain grave doubts as to whether they were really 
etchings at all. 

Since then I have asked Professor Herkomer over my own 
signature to assure me and the other correspondents who 
shared my doubts (see National Observer, March 14th, 21st, 
and 28th) that we were mistaken. He has not seen fit to 
do so. 

Under these circumstances I am compelled to ask you 
whether you are prepared to guarantee the accuracy of the 
description under which you sold these volumes? or if you do 
not choose to do so, whether you will take back the volume I 
purchased in consequence of a description the accuracy of 
which you are not prepared to guarantee, and return me the 
money I paid for it ?—I am, yours faithfully, 

JOSEPH PENNELL. 


1 Lerners Street, London, W., 
3@ April 1891. 
J. Pennell, Esq. 

S1R,—In reply to your letter of the 1st inst. we beg leave to 
say that we have every reason to believe that the illustrations 
in Prof. Herkomer’s work, A” /dy/, are all that is claimed for 
them. We may point out, however, that before you gave your 
order and before you accepted delivery of the volume you had 
ample opportunity of examining it, and of this you took full 
advantage, having on two occasions carefully inspected the 
copy which was on view here, the second time having been 
accompanied by a gentleman who claimed to be an expert. 
Under these circumstances we do not consider you are entitled 
to demand a return of your money ; nevertheless, as you do 
not wish to retain the book—it having doubtless served the 
purpose for which you purchased it—we are willing to refund 
the three guineas on receipt of the copy in good and saleable 
condition.—Your obedient servants, 

NOVELLO AND Co. 
SLANG 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Selling, 8th April 1891. 

Sir,—‘ N. Y, asserts that Villon’s soe ‘has nothing to do with 
silk, but is simply the Hungarian vocable szé7j(mouth).’ The 
suggestion is very ingenious and interesting, but rests on a 
partial citation of Villon’s text. The drift of this jargon must 
not thus be hastily decided from the one word soe alone, as 
‘N. Y.’ wants to do, but must be deduced from the phrase 
in which that word occurs: ‘eschever de la soe, where the 
technical verb entails the meaning silk—‘to reel off soe,’ soze, 
silk. 

The Hungarian analogy of ‘szé7, mouth, may exist, may 
underlie, sams le savoir ; but we should never forget in these 
cases that a mantis is uncommonly like a leaf, and that mimicry 
in Nature is still a stumbling-block to science. Many Maori 
and Japanese words, as written down in our alphabet, look ab- 
solutely identical, without the remotest other analogy ; and the 
astronomer’s ‘ ghost’ is a deluding spectre. 

And how would Villon have got ho!d of Hungarian? It was 
too early for Romany to have got into the French coquillards’ 
lingo ; for the Gypsies got to Paris only in 1427 (Hungary 
14177). S’aga is, however, given by Vaillant as d/ague, gauss. 
in Romany; but the word was all over the place ages before 
the Gypsies were heard of in Europe: Anglo-Saxon secgan, to 
say, Old High-German segjan, Icelandic segja, Swedish saga, 
Danish sége, Lithuanian safyt7. All this is every philologist’s 
property, but how is the connection to be made good with 
‘ eschever de la soe’? 

Nor can I agree with ‘N.Y.’ that slang or argot words and 
phrases are never fanciful inventions. French argot at all 
events teems with analogies, allusions, happy-thoughts, mimicry, 
and maimed or coined words and expressions ; and the slang 
oftentimes lies not in the word so much as in the perhaps dis- 
torted imagery of the phrase or expression. 

Take cab, from cabotin (coaster), for a strolling-player ; 
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luchebem and loucherbem, butcher (=/oucherb-em, where 
oucherb displaces the 6 of boucher) ; 


ansé, arm ; rossignol, false key ; 

anse, ear. rossignol, a book that doesn’t sell, 
flan, no (du flan) ; but remains perched on the 
flan, good, true (c'est du flan, au shelves (used also by drapers 


flan) ; for novelties that won't take) ; 
flan, chance ( @ la flan). rossignol, the musician's hautbois. 
“flute, no (des flutes) ; roublard, rich, happy ; 
flute, a cannon. roublard, ugly, spoilt ; 
meziere, 1, me; roublard, adroit, thorough-paced ; 
méziére, a buyer ; roublard, a detective. 


meziére, a simpleton. siffiet, throat ; 

orphelin, goldsmith (from orfevre) ; siffet, coat (sifiet a’ébéne, black 
orphelin, cigar-butt ; dress-coat), 

orphelins, band of thieves. 
piocher, to work hard ; 
piocher, to beat ; 

piocher, to pick pockets. 


tuyau, hat ; 
tuyau, boot ; 
tuyau, leg ; 





tuyau, throat. 


No. Slang is as diverse as the shifty nature of the dangerous 
classes, as Protean Nature herself ; and is one of the last things 
in the world to be dogmatic about. 

Another of ‘N. Y.’s’ assertions—that slang is ‘imported by 
stranger’ (that is to say, foreign?) ‘sections of the people ’— 
can by the nature of things be correct only to a very limited 
extent : and the natural and common-sense as well as the 
scientific course, when running down the origin of a slang ex- 
pression, is—subject to historical philology—always to seek 
first in the kingdom where the phrase is used before putting 
history and philology aside and emigrating to make long shots 
at big foreign game where there are no game-laws. And it is 
this very last method that is unfortunately the besetting dissipa- 
tion of too many modern French argotists.—I am, etc., 

JOHN O'NEILL. 


‘AMONG PRISONERS OF WAR’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 


Glasgow, 6th April 1891. 

S1rR,—I have read with some interest in the last number of 
The National Observer your review, under the above heading, 
of Canon Guers’ recent book, French Soldiers in German 
Prisons, in which the author makes pitiable complaints about 
the usage which his captured countrymen received at the hands 
of their German conquerors during the war of 1870-71. A 
good many of us remember the origin of that war. Nothing 
would stop the French from shouting ‘A Berlin! & Berlin!’ 
and to Berlin they did go, but not in the way they intended. 
What they would have done in Germany had they gone there 
as conquerors we can very well understand from what they did 
at Hamburg under Davoust, and at other places in Germany 
during the Napoleonic wars. Decidedly the safest places for 
the 400,000 clamorous warriors who were consumed’ with the 
ardent desire of going to Berlin were German prisons, in which 
they received infinitely better treatment than ever their fathers 
or grandfathers gave to the hapless prisoners who fell into the 
hands of the first Napoleon. 1 should advise any-one who has 
perused or intends to peruse the worthy Canon’s book to read 
the last volume of ‘The Adventure Series, published by T. 
Fisher Unwin. It is entitled 7he Log of a Fack Tar; or, the 
Life of Fames Foyce, Master Mariner. With O'Brien's Captivity 
tn France. It is edited by V. Lovett Cameron, R.N. If he 
does, he will see the utterly shameful and disgraceful way in 
which Frenchmen treated their prisoners of war some seventy 
or eighty years ago. They not only in the most brutal and 
cowardly manner starved and beat the poor fellows whom the 
chances of war placed in their power, but stole both their money 
and clothes, placed them in loathesome cacho¢s at Verdun and 
Arras, and in the horrible sowferrains of Bitche. Remonstrances 
were as a rule simply received with a contemptuous shrug of 
the shoulders or with the grimace of an insolent sneer. The 
sufferings endured by the brave Jack Tar forced him to call his 
tyrants ‘anation of savages governed by a fiend.’ Ifthe French 
in 1870-71 suffered hardships from captivity in Germany—and 
it is difficult to imagine how 400,000 men could be provided for 
without having to undergo many privations—I am afraid it can 
only be regarded as an instance of that retributive justice which 
frequently punishes cruelty with cruelty.—I am, etc., 

A. MACDONALD, 
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[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Edinburgh, 8th April 1891. 

S1R,—In the last number of 7he National Observer | read a 
review of French Soldiers in German Prisons, by Canon Guers. 
Will you allow me to mention a few facts which may throw 
some light on the untrustworthiness of the French author? In 
1870-71 there were about eleven thousand French prisoners at 
Erfurt : Erfurt being at the time a fortress and town of fifty 
thousand inhabitants. Some of the prisoners were housed in 
the regular barracks. The great bulk of them occupied strong 
wooden barracks specially erected. These barracks were kept 
as clean as barracks can be. The prisoners received the same 
food as the German soldiers. The mortality among them was 
high, but a great number died of the diseases they contracted 
and in consequence of the privations they suffered at such 
places as Metz and Strasbourg. Many of the prisoners were 
continually on leave in the town, where they could work with 
tradesmen and earn some money. A great number were good 
at manufacturing paper toys and wooden boxes, which were 
bought freely by the public, whose interest in the prisoners 
(especially the Zouaves) never flagged, and who were admitted 
daily in great numbers to the camp. I never saw a French 
prisoner wear a German uniform, though I visited the camp 
nearly every week during the whole winter. The only German 
things about them were brass buttons, which they frequently 
exchanged for their own, selling the latter at a penny a-piece to 
boy-collectors. Some of the prisoners were supplied with boots, 
stockings, and caps by a Berlin Mission Society. French and 
Swiss clergymen were allowed to preach to them in their own 
language. At my father’s house we used to have some to 
dinner regularly on Sundays. Here they sometimes met con- 
valescent German soldiers as friends. I know that in other 
families they were received in the same way. I still have in 
my possession a silver watch which one of them—a sergeant in 
the Guards—gave me as a token of his good-will when he left. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that, with a centralised 
system of administration like that of Germany, the official treat- 
ment of the prisoners should have been different at the other 
towns. As forthe sanguine conclusions which your reviewer 
draws from his French source with regard to the state of Ger- 
man civilisation and what he calls ‘the good intentions’ of the 
present Emperor, I think I may safely leave the case to the 
impartiality of your readers.—I am, etc., © OTTO SCHLAPP., 


‘ABOUT LONDON’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, April 6, 1891. 

S1rR,—In your last issue you review two books ‘about 
London,’ the authorship of which you ascribe to ‘ W. Daven- 
port Adams.’ Will you allow me to say that the volumes in 
question were written not by me but by my father, Mr. W. H. 
Davenport Adams? My father’s initials are correctly given on 
the title-pages of the books, and your critic omitted the ‘H.’, 
no doubt by inadvertence.—I am, etc., 

W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 

Author of Dictionary of English Literature, 


Rambles in Book-Land, etc. 


“~ 


REVIEWS 
THE MINISTER'S MARE’S-NEST 


Swift: The Mystery of His Life and Low. By JAMES Hay, 
Minister of the Parish of Kirn, Author of Fohanson 
Characteristics, etc. London ; Chapman. 

Whoever has had the advantage of listening toa certain 
stamp of Scots minister lecturing to an attentive parish in a 
well-filled school-room on history or literature will be well pre- 
pared to appreciate the egregious little volume in which the 
Rev. James Hay of Kirn has undertaken to explain the mystery 
of Swift’s life and love. It*‘is noted that the studies of this 
kind of divine are not much on the Fathers nor in those parts 
of history which must be read in the learned languages. There 
are who maintain that he shrinks from these dry subjects for 


the reason which, a wicked wag thought, explained the dislike’ 


of ‘liberal cards’ in the Scots Church for the hardness“of 
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Calvin : they find him so hard when they try to translate him. 
For this or other reasons they leave the laborious subjects well 
alone, and devote their *‘ intellectuality ’—of which monstrous 
word they are very fond—to things made easy and accessible by 
magazine articles. In this field they range with confidence, and 
it is a pleasure (once in a way) to hear them laying down the 
law with the cocksureness born of long rule at the parish tea- 
party. One,would soon get tired of their cheap knowledge, their 
jocularity which is horseplay, and their irony which is always 
a modification of the useful old formula: ‘You are a pretty 
fellow.’ Still, there is some pleasure in seeing the superlative 
of pert self-satisfaction ; and, we say again, it can hardly be 
better seen than in the ‘ literary’ exercitations of ‘intellectual’ 
ministers when, conscious of ‘intellectuality,’ they go over 
ground well cleared for them by real scholars, and take upon 
themselves to set these poor creatures right from the height of 
their own well-assured superiority—in the parish. 

The Rev. James Hay of Kirn has written a book on Swift 
which is a school-room lecture writ large. Never has the 
pragmatical conceit of that Andrew Fairservice who lurks in 
all the smaller kind of Scotsman, and shines out on the 
slightest encouragement, been more shamelessly displayed. 
He points the finger of scorn and curls the lip of derision at 
Scott, Macaulay, Thackeray, Taine, till one longs to see his 
mouth stuffed with flowering annuals and two dozen applied 
to another part of him. Sir Walter was a ‘ writer of fiction,’ so 
the minister of Kirn dismisses his opinion with contempt. 
Macaulay says in his exaggerative way that Swift was ‘un- 
couth’ in his early days with Temple ; but ‘ Macaulay was so 
transcendently attractive himself that his ideal would be high.’ 
Perhaps they laughed at that piece of washerwoman sarcasm in 
the school-room, the while the taws was actually wriggling in the 
drawer to be athim. Thackeray has deservedly become railway 
literature. Taine is a poorcreature. Mr. Hay rebukes Johnson 
for his dislike of Swift, and takes occasion to remark on this 
text, that the pulling-down of great reputations is sad work. The 
minister of Kirn, it seems, is man enough to be entitled to do 
what was forbidden to the Doctor. How does a man say these 
things? We imagine that, great as is the impudence of ignor- 
ance, it would hardly go so far unless it was fostered by solitary 
rule of some cock-walk in Kirn or elsewhere. It is amusing to 
see that the minister of the parish of Kirn is conscious of his 
sacred character. Thackeray says that the sermons of Swift 
might have been preached from a Jewish synagogue. Now, 
every one whose reading is not second-hand knows that this is 
substantially true, and not only of Swift’s sermons but of a very 
considerable bulk of those preached in the later seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. Mr. Hay does not agree with 
the author of Vanity Fair, and adds that ‘ Cardinal Newman, 
whose every sentence is a thing of beauty as well as power, says 
that laymen should not presume to be the interpreters of things 
divine.’ Highty-tighty, here is a proud, prelatical spirit for a 
minister of the Kirk! Did Mr. Hay ever think what Cardinal 
Newman would have said of his pretensions to be other than a 
layman elected by a schismatical and heretical conventicle ? 

And now for Mr. Hay on Swift. We will acknowledge at 
once, and by way of saying all the good we can of him, that 
he admires the Dean loudly and, no doubt, honestly. But this 
admiration, which should be taken for granted in any rational 
being, does not entitle a man to write a book: we do not 
want to be persuaded that Swift was a master of English prose, 
of irony and of bitter humour. What other qualification Mr. 
Hay has we have yet to learn after reading his book. It is not 
faculty for literary criticism. His capacity in that field is suffi- 
ciently shown by the first sentence of his chapter on ‘ Swift the 
humouristic and aphoristic philosopher.’ It consists of these 
remarkable words : ‘As a humourist Swift ranks high.’ We 
shall next have a minister coming to tell us that ‘ The melody 
of Spenser’s verse is deservedly praised,’ or that ‘ Shakespeare 
has been acknowledged to have shown considerable power of 
creating character.’ These things may be new in Kirn, but in 
a larger world they are not thought necessary to be said. It is 
not as a writer of prose himself ; for do we not find such ex- 
pressions as this, that ‘Swift had a strong and rampant desire 
to form a third party’? It is certainly not as an historical 
critic—which by the way brings us to the ‘mystery’ about 
which he makes such a pother on his title-page. No sensible 
man, we suppose, who knows what happened and did mo? hap- 
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pen in the successive Varina, Stella, and Vanessa episodes— 
who can read the real meaning of Swift’s cold obscenity and 
the peculiar rancour he displays towards one kind of excess— 
who knows, if only from the parallel case of Rousseau, how 
close is the connection between some forms of brain disease 
and certain physical deficiencies—has any doubt what the ex- 
planation of Swift’s mystery was. The minister of Kirn dis- 
misses this—which he describes, in an exquisite phrase whereat 
the Scriblerus Club would have laughed consumedly, as the 
hypothesis that Swift was not a ‘marrying man’—with con- 
tempt. He supplies another, discovered by himself in the 
course of his laborious researches. This is nothing more nor 
less than the ancient and fish-like yarn that Swift and Stella 
were both natural children of Sir William Temple’s and ‘ ower 
sib’ to marry; and this mare’s-nest did Mr. Hay, greatly toiling, 
discover—where do you think? By Jove, sir, in 7he Gentle 
man's Magazine for 1757! There it is, sure enough, as all the 
world outside the parish of Kirn has known this many a day. 
It is a mere story. The name of Sylvanus Urban’s correspon- 
dent has never been given, and no evidence in support of the 
story has ever been produced. Against it are the facts that 
Temple was absent in Holland for two years before Swift’s 
birth, and that nobody has ever shown that Mrs. Swift was 
ever out of the country. Over this Mr. Hay gets by saying 
that Temple may have come over secretly to beget Jonathan, 
or that Mrs. Swift may have gone to the Hague in order that 
Jonathan might be begotten. A gentleman whose notions of 
the nature of evidence are of this kind is really not entitled to 
condescend to Sir Walter as a mere writer of fiction. 


THE SUPERSTITION OF COROT 


Corot. Par L. Roger-Miles. ‘ Les Artistes Célébres.’ 
Paris: Librairie de l’Art. 

M. Roger-Milts is worth reading: if only because he has 
contrived to write a book about Corot and modern landscape 
without ever so far forgetting what is due from a Frenchman to 
France as to so much as mention the name of John Constable. 
Also, he gives a pleasant sketch of the Master’s life, enumerates 
and describes a goodly number of his pictures, repeats a certain 
selection from his sayings (the famous Theory of Love is not 
among them), and transcribes a useful set of quotations con- 
cerning his character and his manners from the works of other 
men. Moreover, the illustrations in which his book abounds, 
however impossible as pictures, are good enough as diagrams. 
So that all such as want to know the greatest painter of the 
century outside his pictures may safely be addressed to M. 
Roger-Milés. He knows far more than Mr. Thompson (howbeit 
that gentleman is a professional picture-dealer), and he bleats 
and twaddles infinitely less. 

Corot was born in 1796—so that we are but five years off the 
centenary of his birth ; and he died in 1875—so that his work- 
ing life, besides being of exceptional fulness (he exhibited for 
the first time in 1827, and he never missed a Salon till he died), 
was over half-a-century long. But nothing is more certain 
than that only of late and only in certain quarters has it been 
recognised that Corot is the supreme artist of the nineteenth 
century. That this is so is probably by no means the worst of 
all possible arguments to be adduced in proof of that supremacy. 
For the highest excellence in art is ever the slowest to impose 
itself upon the knowledge of the gross, unfeeling public. It exists 
for true zsthetes alone (and of true wsthetes there are not many) 
and by their means and the means of them that they inspire it 
becomes a superstition, in which form it is passed into the uni- 
versal circulation, and there abideth for ever. The years pass, 
and the generations with them, and the number of the world’s 
inhabitants waxes as they go, and it is possible that, in propor- 
tion as the general total increases, the «sthetic factor increases 
also. But, happily for the race, it can never be wholly, even largely, 
constituted of asthetes ; so that to infer that the mastership of a 
great master never can exist for the world at large in any other 
than a state of superstition is a less daring flight of logic than it 
may at first appear. Progress or none, the true wsthete must ever 
remain the salt of the earth—in his capacity of wsthete, that 
is to say ; and it reflects, as we think, a vast amount of credit 
on him, considered as an influence, that he has succeeded in 
developing the Corotic superstition so quickly, and in distribut- 
ing it so widely, as he has contrived to do. For, in truth, from 
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Corot downwards he had everything against him. Not only 
was Corot a painter, and a painter of the rarest distinction ; 
not only had he a peculiar message—a message that could only 
be expressed in the terms of paint, and had as little to do with 
literature as Constable’s own ; not only was he content to be 
exquisite where others ambition to be overpowering, to cul- 
tivate elegance and grace where others would fain (and do) 
achieve the conquest of the neatly pretty and the coarsely fine ; 
not only was he so clearly resolved (in his own dim unliterary 
way) that, as Mr. Whistler says, ‘the aim of art is its own per- 
fection’ that he never for an instant permitted himself to be 
diverted to any nobler or more elevating issue. But in France 
he was confronted by the mighty shades of Claude and the 
Poussins ; while in England and America the esthete had 
against him the superstition of Turner and the overpower- 
ing wrongheadedness of Mr. Ruskin. Of all three countries 
there is much to conquer still; for they are practically the 
only three where pictures are recognised as a means of invest- 
ment, and wherever there is capital there also is there con- 
servatism—(not Toryism, for that is nothing if not aesthetic ; 
but conservatism, which is a very different thing)—and wherever 
there is conservatism there do the old superstitions die hard 
and the new ones take a certain time to approve themselves 
what they are. But in all these the wsthetic advance has 
been wonderfully rapid, and in all these the «sthetic victory 


promises to be absolute and complete. In France, ’tis true, 
they have invented Manet, and they know of Degas, and they 
are cock-a-hoop on the subject of Impressionism—as on every 
other theme beneath the sun ; but they are conscious of their 
Corot, and they are beginning dimly to perceive that the pro- 
duction of their Corot is their best xazson d’étre as a nation of 
artists that they have been able to advance since they took 
credit to themselves for the prodigious achievement of Claude 
of Lorraine. As for England and America, has it not been recog- 
nised that Mr. Rus 
fact that the holders of anything large in Turners are a thought 


“in is greatest as a moralist ? and is it nota 


less uppish than they used to be? These facts speak volumes. 
Much moral capital has been invested in Mr. Ruskin the art- 
critic, much capital of another denomination in the achievement 
of Turner ; and both superstitions have a good deal of life in 
them yet. But the decline and the fall of false faiths occur 
with surprising suddenness ; and it is like enough that these 
will prove no exception to the rule. 

‘Aujourdhui, quoth Corot the day he died, ‘aujourdhui le 
pére Corot déjeune la-haut.’ “Twas his simple way of saying 
that that day he entered on the possession of the estate of 
heavenly immortality. In respect of another property it was 
truer than he knew. Since then his fame has gone on waxing 

waxing, too, with something of the exquisite serenity of his 
achievement ; till now he overshadows modern landscape, and 
is fast winning toa place among superstitions scarce less distin- 
guished than Raphael’s own. In truth he sits with Claude 
greater in some respects, less in others. They share the king- 
dom of the art between them ; and not to know it is to be only 
fit to consort with Heffners and Leaders—is to deserve no better 
environment than a set of patriotic water-colours, the selection 
(at a price) of the most British among British picture-dealers. 


SLAYING THE DEAD 


Five Years at Panama. By WOLFRED NELSON, C.M., M.D. 
London : Sampson Low. 

Dr. Nelson resided at Panama from 1880 to 1885, in the 
double capacity of physician and correspondent of a Canadian 
newspaper. Thereafter, he tells you, he kept in touch with the 
Isthmus, and continued to receive trustworthy information from 

official sources in respect of the Canal. ‘This, says he in his 
preface, ‘justifies me in thinking that my book is brought down 
to date’: wherein he is merely * bull-dozing’ you, to use a word 
of his own which we take it=to bamboozle. But we are not 
‘mugwumps ’ (another elegance) here. The date of his preface 
is October 10, 1888, and much has happened in Panama since 
then. On the back of the title-page—dated 1891—you read, 
in tiny type, the inscription : ‘ Printed and bound in New York, 
U.S.A.’ This is the American idea of humour : we beg pardon 
—humor. For we cannot but think that in the old country 
an author who wanted to saddle the public with a pack of 
superannuated experiences would have apologised in his pre- 
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face for so doing, and would perhaps have been at the pains 
to compile a supplementary chapter. 

The just wrath with which an English reader begins this 
volume is fanned throughout by American spelling and diction 
and ever-recurring misprints. Also, Dr. Nelson has certain 
tricks of style which are intensely aggravating. Even the 
American reader has a dash of education, and it seems scarce 
necessary invariably to give the English equivalents of Spanish 
names. But you are taken to the church of San Francisco or 
St. Francis, and that of San Domingo or St. Dominic: hard 
by, too, are the Rio Grande or the Grand River and the Islas 
de Perlas or Pearl Islands; to say nothing of Porto Bello 
or Beautiful Harbour; while anon you hear cries of ‘ Viva 
Columbia’ or ‘ Hail, Columbia.’ And it is insufferable that 
a man claiming to be a British subject should condescend 
to such phrases as ‘considerable interesting information,’ and 
the like. On the other hand, for any one who wants to 
go to Panama the book contains a vast deal of information, 
some of which, in respect of climate and precautions, manners 


} 
} 
i 


and customs, would be useful. But those who want a guide- 
book to the Isthmus are probably few; for it is, according 
to Dr. Nelson, the ‘grave of the European,’ the unhealthiest 
spot in the world. ‘First you have the wet season, lasting from 
about the 15th of April to the 15th of December, when people 
die of yellow fever in four or five days. Next you have the dry 
or healthy season from December 15 to April 15, when people 
die of pernicious fever in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours.’ 
This state of things 1s caused by the intense heat, the fever- 
breeding swamps, the entire absence of sanitation, and, worst 
of all. the reckless practice of unburial. The Canal Company’s 
hospitals cost over a million sterling, and yet the ‘laborers’ 
died faster than they could be got. What is not guide-book is 
devoted to the unfortunate Canal. True, it wasn’t actually dead 
when Dr. Nelson tackled it in 1888, but there is no question 
but that he has done his work of butchery with all the avidity 
of the Whitechapel Murderer. Columns of statistics show the 
utter impossibility of the Canal’s being worked at a profit, even 
if it could becompleted. There are pages upon pages of ex- 
tracts from M. de Lesseps (‘ Le Grande Francais’), pretentious 
statements, and estimates ; and the jobbery and extravagances 
that are now a matter of history are slashed with the keenest of 
ht have been interesting ; 
now that the scheme is dead, it is simple brutality. 


knives. Three years ago all this mig 


In the guide-book portion the chapters descriptive of the 
Panama churches are in bad taste. It is trite to say that 
the Roman Catholic religion is not so ludicrous as it may ap- 
pear to an outsider. One of Mark Twain’s best-known books 
offends in the same way ; and Dr. Nelson may have thought a 
little imitation of so eminent a ‘humorist’ was justifiable. But 
then Mark Twain is funny and Dr. Nelson is merely ignorant. 
Of one church he says among other things that ‘the plainness 
of the grand altar and its lack of gaud is in pleasing contrast 
to (stc) other churches.’ He visited it on Good Friday, when, 
it is needless to say, every Catholic Church throughout the 
world is stripped of ornaments. Perhaps had he made his 
inspection two days later he would have been less pleased. 
For one capital story you are duly grateful. An Indian was 
going through a piece of forest that bore a bad reputation, and 
he said, ‘San Juan es muy bueno. San José tambien.’ Then a 
pause, after which he added, ‘ El] diablo no es tan mal mucha- 
chito’ (not such a bad little chap). 

Dr. Nelson also promises a book about the Nicaragua Canal, 
about which there is little or nothing in the present volume. 
He would have done better to have waited and issued the two 
together. 

ENCYCLOP-EDIAS 
Blackie’s Cyclopedia. Vol. vuil.: ‘She’—‘Zym.’ Glasgow: 
Blackie. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. Vi. : ‘ Humb’—‘ Molt.’ Edin- 
burgh : Chambers. 

In respect of this the final volume of Blackie’s Cyclopedia, 
the publication may be usefully described as cheap, neat, and 
handy—the last a quality of special note, if only by reason of 
its rarity ; and very many useful articles, too often absent from 
such books, are included. On the other hand, it is somewhat 
clumsily written, and it is too often inaccurate and behind the 
time. Thus, Professor Robertson Smith is described as still 
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librarian of Cambridge University, which post he vacated some 
time since ; under Socialism you hear of the Fabyan (szc) 
Society ; Special Pleaders are spoken of as if they were not prac- 
tically extinct. Examples need not be multiplied. Now, Cham- 
ders's is excellent and new. Thus, under Sir W. W. Hunter his 
Life of Dalhousie (1890) is noted ; under /ésen we have mention 
of Mr. Archer’s translation (in progress) ; under ///inozs we 
are referred to a late local work, and under /udexing to Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley’s How to Catalogue a Library (1890) ; and all 
these excerpts are from the first hundred pages. The pious 
reviewer turns naturally to the theology. Archdeacon Farrar’s 
Fesus Christ is the notorious Life boiled down ; that is, it is 
gushing, hysterical, uncritical, everything an encyclopedia con- 
tribution ought not to be. /ohn’s Gospel (Rev. J. Sutherland 
Black) is solid, learned, and a trifle tedious. The /oé is distin- 
guished by Professor Davidson’s usual timidity, and the Rev. G. 
A. Smith’s /saza is at least readable. A/ymn (Rev. John Julian) 
is abook in a few columns, and /do/atry (anon.) also deserves 
its meed of praise. Among the historical biographies the /udian 
of Mr. Thomas Davidson is of high excellence. The same 
writer's Leighton is very tull and complete, though somewhat 
long ; and here, as elsewhere, the bishop is over-rated. In 
effect, Que diable allait il faire dans cette galére? He was no 
fit prelate for those iron years, and he ought to have known 
that from the first. Another Scots bishop, John Leslie of Ross, 
gets rather scant treatment, his vigorous //istory of Scotland 
being not so much as mentioned. Avrkaldy of Grange is 
omitted altogether. Of the literary articles, Lessing (Mr. 
J. T. Bealby) is well-proportioned and judicious. Fudas is 
here treated as a literary subject: at least there is a column 
of superfluous dissertation as to his motives. but from the 
point of view of experience the Thirty Pieces are motive enough, 
and, as the writer remarks, ‘he had the grace to go and 
hang himself’: an example which they that waste their pre- 
cious space upon windy and superfluous dissertation would 
do well to follow. Mr. Groome’s Leigh Hunt is excellent ; 
but to say that the father ‘lapsed into bankruptcy and 
Universalism,’ and ‘that narrative verse is his forte, his 
foible jauntiness, is to make a pair of very wooden epi- 
grams. The Laud is singularly judicious,and Mr. William 
Wallace’s ./acaulday deserves the same praise. Law is a sub- 
ject tedious to the general unless experienced in courts—when 
repulsion is the keener; but the articles thereon, contributed by 
Mr. Thomas Raleigh, Mr. A. Wood Renton, Professor Goudy, 
and others, are weil up to the level of the,volume. In Husband 
and Wife the working-man reader is solemnly warned against 
bigamy and the tallyman. Rather than pay he is to allow him- 
self ‘to be taken into a county court, where the judge will see 
that the tallyman gets no more than his due.’ | Possibly the 
due of ‘that fox’ is rather whipping than payment ; still, his 
legal position is unassailable; even the tribunal in question must 
act on ordinary principles ; and then, there are the worry and 
the costs. However, as a particular application of the rule— 
so dear to human nature—‘ Don’t pay anybody if you can pos- 
sibly help it,’ the advice will meet with acceptance. In the 
same article a good deal is said about a wife’s authority to 
pledge her husband’s credit. It ought simply to have been 
pointed out that the question is governed by the law of prin- 
cipal and agent. The 77za/ by Jury is a difficult subject well 
treated ; though in describing American modifications it should 
have been noted that in some states the jury fixes the exact 
penalty. From the list of punishments alivited to juvenile 
Ofenaers that of whipping is omitted. In /icensing Laws 
the discretion of the justices to refuse renewal of a licence on 
other ground than the conduct of the applicant is (as the recent 
decision of the Court of Appeal in Sharpe v. Wakefield shows) 
correctly affirmed. Sir Charles Dilke’s article on the Lzguor 
Laws is good as far as it goes, but that is not far enough. 
There is an impression that prohibition is a dead letter in 
many States, and that should have been refuted or confirmed. 
The Jans of Court is singularly meagre and incomplete. 

The geographical articles are of remarkable excellence. 
The /celand is by a learned native; the Jerusalem (Mr. 
Walter Besant) is very readable ; the Leipzig (Mr. F. Muir- 
head) is a model of condensation. Of Mr. J. Loftie’s London 
the arrangement is not quite faultless : the City is discussed 
historically, and outside is treated descriptively under parishes. 
We have the Strand described but not Fleet Street, though 
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this last is full of interesting associations. The Houses of 
Parliament are to be discussed under Westminster, but under 
what head the Aguarium is not revealed. The geography and 
history of /¢a/y are excellently done by an English hand, but the 
literature is by Signora Cantagalli, whose Machiavelli is an 
almost comically thorough piece of white-washing. In philo- 
sophy Professor Fraser’s Locke is interesting, suggestive, and 
much too diffuse ; Dr. Stirling’s A’am¢ is written with incredible 
badness, yet is worth tackling ; Professor Seth’s Logic merits 
unqualified praise. Among the French artieles the Lafontaine 
(Mr. Walter Whyte) is very good indeed; the Yoan of Arc 
(Mr. T. Davidson) is a careful historical study ; the Le Sage 
(Mr. J. Ormsby) is competent and thorough; and the Loudzs 
XV1//. gives a remarkably exact account of the pretenders to 
the Bourbon succession. Some at least of the following omis- 
sions are serious :—Thomas Hutchison (1711-1780), Governor 
of Massachusetts, and the direct cause of the famous tea-riots ; 
Sir Joseph Jekyll (1664-1738), Master of the Rolls, Pope’s 
‘honest Jekyll, ‘who never changed his principles or wig’ ; 
Anthony Jenkinson (d. 1584) the Elizabethan traveller ; the 
Irish Lord Chief-Justice Kilwarden, murdered in Dublin streets 
in 1803; Admiral Sir John Leake (1650-1720) ; Lord Keeper 
Lyttelton (1589-1643), who led for the Crown in the Ship- 
Money case. Lyttelton of Coke upon Lyttelton deserved a 
word, too; General Mackay did lose Killiecrankie, but ‘still 
his name is of account’; whilst of living men why should Mr, 
Richard Hutton, ablest of able editors, be left when Sir W. 
Hunter is taken? But enough of fault-finding. It will at 
least give point to the opinion that as regards editing, accu- 
racy, and fitness this is by very much the best encyclopedia 
in the market. 


‘NONE OF THIS NONSENSE’ 


Life of W. M. Thackeray. By HERMAN MERIVALE and 
FRANK T. MARZIALS. London: Scott. 


‘None of this nonsense about me after my death,’ Thackeray 
once said with reference to some recent biography ; and those 
who would write of Thackeray have first of all to put them- 
selves right with his expressed wish that no man should write 
of him at all. Trollope dealt with the difficulty after his kind ; 
and now Messrs. Merivale and Marzials have dealt with it after 
their kind ; and the result has been in both cases a compro- 
mise. Either Thackeray meant what he said, in which case 
his life must not be written ; or he did not mean what he said, 
in which case an adequate life of the man is a pious duty to 
him and a boon to the public. ‘Go to!’ say the biographers. 
‘He meant it, but he didn’t mean it much. We will meet the 
necessities of the case by a compromise, and write a thoroughly 
inadequate biography.’ And this they have done. 

This little volume was begun by Mr. Merivale, who knew 
Thackeray personally: he wrote six chapters and the con- 
cluding chapter in an affectedly natural style; he was not 
able to finish the work. It was then taken in hand by Mr. 
Marzials, who did not know Thackeray personally: he wrote 
the five remaining chapters. The book has about as much 
coherence, consistency, and clearness of purpose as might be 
expected from such an arrangement. We know that the 
arrangement was an unfortunate necessity, if the life was to be 
written at all ; but we cannot help thinking that it would have 
been better to have waited. Certain ‘memorials of the 
Thackeray family,’ collected by relatives, were placed unre- 
servedly in Mr. Merivale’s hands, but more reservedly in the 
hands of Mr. Marzials. To him who had the personal know 
ledge more information was freely given, and he who had 
not the personal knowledge was restricted in the use of such 
information as he had. The result is very evident. Mr. 
Marzials turns out his tale of bricks, but they would have 
been much better bricks if he had had a little more straw. 
‘Ascribe it to jealousy,’ he says in speaking of Laura Bell, 
‘if you will—and for writing this sentence I shall be in Mr. 
Merivale’s black books for ever—but I don’t consider Master 
Arthur was good enough for her.’ It is pretty, of course, to 
read these playful little sentences, and Mr. Marzials’ opinion 
as a critic has, we suppose, a value: and yet such sentences 
annoy the reader of a short biography of a great man. You 
‘eel that there would be no room for them if proper materials 
for that biography were to hand. It is interesting to know 
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whether or not Mr. Marzials is in Mr. Merivale’s black books, 
and how he got there, and how long he is likely to stop; but 
it would be more interesting to know how Thackeray looked 
when he said something, and what he said. We want his little 
tricks and ways, we want the picture of the man. Trollope’s 
life has been justly condemned, but it contains one passage 
which gives a more vivid impression than anything in this 
volume: ‘“‘I have got to make it shorter.” Then he would 
put his hands in his pockets, and stretch himself, and straighten 
the lines of his face, over which a smile would come, as though 
this intimation from his editor were the best joke in the world ; 
and he would walk away with his heart bleeding, and every 
nerve in an agony.’ This gives a picture of the man. Mr. 
Marzials’ small-talk about characters in Thackeray’s books is 
the merest padding. Of course such a volume as this is bound 
to contain much that is interesting, and it happens to contain 
some things which might be disputed ; but as a biography it 
entirely fails. On one occasion, dining at St. Louis, Thackeray 
overheard one Irish waiter say to another: ‘Do you know 
who that is?’ ‘No,’ was the answer. ‘That,’ said the first, 
‘is the celebrated Thacker.’ ‘What’s fe done?’ ‘D——d if 
I know.’ Thackeray’s biographers are occasionally not very 
far removed from the position of the Irish waiter. 

Thackeray’s life has yet to be written. Either let it be done 
well and adequately, or let us have ‘ none of this nonsense.’ 


MAGAZINES 


The Contemporary has one or two articles of more than 
average interest. ‘A Continental Statesman’ draws a dark 
picture of the future of the House of Savoy, and predicts a 
republican Italy unless King Humbert can shake himself free 
of the dynastic alliance with Germany. The article is interest- 
ing but not convincing. Sir Frederick%Pollock’s short paper 
on the American Copyright Act is reassuring to British printers 
on the whole: he contends that the trouble, expense, and 
waste of time caused to an author resident in Britain who 
prints in America only will be too great to result in any serious 
loss to the trade at home. Mr. Arnold White indulges in an 
attack on the report of the Committee on Emigration, and on 
Sir James Fergusson in particular. His point is that South 
Africa has been omitted from the purview of the Committee 
because Mr. Cecil Rhodes does not want the British vote in 
South Africa to be increased. It is a serious charge, and an 
answer will be expected. M. Camille Flammarion writes an 
amusing but somewhat objectless account of the end of the 
world ; and Mr. Shaw Lefevre is good enough to inform us that 
thirty years ago he did not know that such a race as the Bul- 
garian existed. Does a defective education account for all 
his charming idiosyncrasies? He has still to learn how to 
write an agreeable English essay. Blackwood has a lively 
paper on ‘ Politics in Fiction, and, for ‘ Maga,’ almost an im- 
proper story about a French artist and a Persian beauty. The 
scene is in Isfahan, and the lady shows ‘power and passion: 
passion when she throws her handkerchief to the artist, and 
both when she kills her husband and tumbles his body into the 
river. There ought to be a sequel, but it is not given. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell discourses pleasantly on ‘Civilisation.’ He 
lays his hand on a modern sore when he satirises the decay of 
letter-writing, and he does well to say that a dull letter is more 
reprehensible from the point of view of good manners than 
dulness at the dinner-table—which is usually regarded as a 
capital offence. 

In the April numbers of //avfer and 7he Law Quarterly the 
Behring Sea controversy is handled from the American and 
the Canadian points of view respectively. One writer in //arper 
is no less a person than the Hon. E. J. Phelps. His arguments 
are as astounding as his advice to Americans is outspoken. 
He urges the abandonment of further palaver and the forcible 
prevention of ‘foreign depredations,’ in the belief that Britain 
will not meet force with force in a cause that is not her own, 
and which she knows to be unjust. But he deplores the divided 
counsels of his countrymen and the American press, and con- 
trasts with these the unanimity with which public men and 
press alike refrain in Britain from embarrassing Government 
with loud-voiced criticism. On the question of justice Mr. 
Phelps allows himself to run fairly wild—as wild almost as 
Mr. Blaine. First of all, the seals are American ‘ property’ 
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because ‘they make their home on American soil,’ and ‘do 
not lose this quality by passing from one part of the territory 
to another (that is, dzen entendu, to the Peibyloffs through two 
hundred miles of open sea !)._ Argal, because certain swallows 
nest under house-eaves built on British soil they are British 
‘property,’ and ‘do not lose this quality by’ migrating for pur- 
poses of winter residence from England to—say—Cyprus or 
Gibraltar. Next—(it being assumed for argument’s sake that 
Behring Sea is not mare clausum)—‘ foreigners’ are not to be 
allowed to caich seals on the high seas, because that is in- 
jurious to the business of an American trading company. 
Which is candid anyhow. Lastly, America is to have the 
privileges of a marine policeman over waters a hundred miles 
and more from the nearest American soil in order to carry 
out a novel but (from the American point of view) a con- 
venient kind of game-law forbidding the slaughter of seals 
during just that time of year when they leave the American 
coast and betake themselves to the high seas : privileges which, 
as the writer in Zhe Law Quarterly says, America does not 
possess by international law, and which she has not received 
by international appointment. In Scribner's there is a good 
paper on the Dakota outbreak in which the corrupt system of 
administration in the American Indian Service is trenchantly 
exposed. The Spoils System appears to be in full swing there, 
with the results which might be expected. The writer’s main 
contention is that the Indian Service should be controlled by 
some one responsible chief, selected for merit and experience 
and not for party service, who is to have a free hand to form and 
execute his own policy without partisan interference : which is 
not a democratic remedy, whatever it may be. 

The English Illustrated opens with a good portrait of Lin- 
ton the wood-engraver ; and several examples of his work are 
reproduced by way of adornment to the paper on his life. 
From that latter we learn that he entertained the most poison- 
ous views in matters political, and was the patron of numerous 
abortive enterprises in Republican propaganda in England. 
The Hon. Geo. Curzon contributes a readable account of the 
‘Monasteries of the Air’ at Meteora. Murray’s contains a 
second instalment of Mrs. Phillips’ charming account of ‘ Social 
Bath in the Last Century.’ It telisthe story of Nash’s success- 
ful efforts to eliminate from the fashionable resort over which 
he presided (as a kind of social autocrat) the bear-garden 
element, or at least to hide it under the elegant mask of social 
convention and courtly dignity. Selgravia contains nothing 
out of the ordinary course. A fulsome account of a disease 
called ‘demonopathy,’ which reads like an official return in 
a blue-book and is almost as interesting; a story by Iza 
Dufius Hardy of a most magnanimous Dissenting minister, 
who, because his fancée dies (as he thinks) unregenerate, first 
of all stabs an old and inoffensive man and then himself, 
that he may have the pleasure of accompanying her to what 
he calls the Dreadful World of the Lost ; an interesting article 
on ‘Mummies’; and a short story of Irish peasants and 
a mysterious white coach, together with serial stories by 
B. M. Croker and Mr. Robert Jocelyn, complete the number. 
London Society, in addition to serial stories by Mrs. Oliphant, 
Curtis Yorke, and Mrs. Edward Kennard, contains an interest- 
ing sketch of the court of Joseph I. of Portugal, though Mr. 
Britiffe Skottowe deals too thoroughly and graphically with the 
‘domestic economy’ of the court for us to have an exalted idea 
of its majesty. To a concise and very pertinent grumble at 
the inconveniences and miseries of /im-de-sidcle existence we 
would cordially echo Why? and we trust that Mr. Wilberforce 
will soon prevail on Parliament to pass an Act (‘ when they 
have time to do anything useful at all’) to prevent sharp shells 
adhering to the sponge which his barber employs of a morning. 
A short story of an amusing mistake which separated a pair of 
devoted lovers for six months, and has to do with horses, rounds 
oft the contents of this number. Zemfle Bar has a good ail- 
round issue ; and 7he Antiguary and The Bookworm both con- 
tain interesting material. ‘Without the Wedding Garment,’ 
in Cornhill, is an amusing sketch of an adventuress who goes 
to London parties without knowing anybody, and goes away 
from one at least with an emerald bracelet, ‘ formerly the pro- 
perty’ of her involuntary hostess. An article on Carrara is 
interesting and informative. 

The Portfolio is exceptionally happy in its pictorial selec- 
tions, Zhe Shepherds at Bethlehem, etched by Henri Manesse 
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after Henry Lerolle’s picture, being an excellent piece of work ; 
while the same may be said of Dawson’s engraving of Mme. 
Vigée le Brun’s portrait of herself; the two etchings by Dawson 
on a single plate, representing Chatsworth and High Tor, have 
more of a topographical than any other value. P. G. Hamer- 
ton supplies an appreciation of French ‘ Impressionism’ which 
shows him anxious to be just even towards painters whose 
methods he cannot approve ; and Cosmo Monkhouse writes 
with interest on ‘ The Masters of Wood Engraving.’ Zhe Art 
Fournal presents a skilful reproduction of Zhe Ramparts of 
God’s House, by J. M. Strudwick, whom G. Bernard Shaw 
eulogises as if his work were art ; and F. R. Farrow contributes 
a pleasant article on ‘ Knole House,’ prettily illustrated ; while 
J. E. Hodgson, R.A., and F. A. Eaton continue what is virtu- 
ally an official monograph on ‘ The Royal Academy in the Last 
Century.’ 

We have also received Zhe National, The New, The Fort- 
nightly, Temple Bar, Longman’s, Scots Magazine, All the 
World, The Strand, The Monthly Packet, The Parent, St. 
Nicholas, The Boy's Own Paper, and The Girl’s Own Paper. 


OLD AND NEW 

There are many obvious reasons why the amateur should be 
discouraged. But Mrs. Jopling seems to think that all the 
world should cultivate art, and in ///nts to Amateurs (London : 
Chapman) has attempted to point out the path which has 
hurried many well-meaning persons of both sexes to a shame- 
ful doom. The work is not dangerous: that is to say, it is 
not likely to change the well-meaning citizen into an amateur 
of the arts ; and if it merely become the hand-book of such as 
none will be the worse. An 


are already guilty of ‘ sketching,’ 
amateur, in our author’s definition, is a person burdened with 
too much money; but the definition is not exhaustive, and 
many dabbling in the arts, and even making a living out of 
them, have not the slightest pretence to be termed ‘ profes- 
sionals.’ Mrs. Jopling, for instance, has the haziest ideas of 
grammar and logic, but she is not deterred thereby from 
literary composition. As an alternative definition, we suggest 
that an amateur is one who would like to do a thing and can't. 
Her Hints are a sort of rag-bag of maxims and reminiscences. 
On one page we read that ‘ if you wish to draw well you must 
certainly understand a little about anatomy’: she that will 
take this pronouncement seriously must be blessed with a 
larger innocence than usually falls to the lot of the hardened 
amateur. Then, again, we are told that Mrs. Jopling is (or 
was) acquainted with Charles Keene, Carlo Pellegrini, M. 
Pilleau,and Alfred Stevens; that she never knew Fred Walker; 
and that there is no such thing asa funny-bone. but these 
details are uninteresting, and you lay aside Mrs. Jopling’s book 
with the reflection that it furnishes a fresh and vigorous indict- 
ment against the amateur. 

Sir Edwin Landseer is still the favourite of the ‘student,’ and 
it is this popularity, no doubt, which inspired the publication in 
Vere Foster’s ‘ Water-Colour Series’ of Landseer and Animal 
Painting in England (London: Blackie). From any other 
than a commercial point of view the work is to be severely 
condemned. Even were it possible to learn the most elemen- 
tary lessons in water-colour from a text-book—which we do 
not believe—it were difficult to find a worse model than 
Landseer. His colour is coarse and unpleasant; with his forced 
sentiment and his trick of distorting the faces of dogs and 
horses till they took on a cheap human philanthropy he is 
the worst of models. Is it possible that any one should set 
himself down in all seriousness to make a cheap copy of such 
a masterpiece of bad colour as Zhe Monarch of the Glen? 
He that would thus distinguish himself may proceed under 
the advice of Mr. Stephen Dadd and turn out a tiresome copy 
of a still more tiresome reproduction. He may presently pro- 
ceed to win a cheap notoriety in the home-circle by render- 
ing in water-colour Mr. Walter Hunt’s Dog in the Manger, the 
purchase of which masterpiece by the trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest was a common scandal. Mr. W. J. Loftie contributes, 
in the form of a preface, a plain, straightforward biography of 
Landseer, in which he makes no attempt to gloze over the in- 
firmity of his hero’s colour. ‘General directions’ are provided by 
Mr. Stephen Dadd, who does not forget to remind the student 
that ‘expression depends upen the turn of the eye-ball’—what 
capital Landseer himself made out of this simple tip !—and to 
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suggest as a corollary that there is generally a bright light in 
the eye ‘that must be left white.’ But, if we except Mr. Loftie’s 
preface, the book is a mere toy-book, and can be of no use to 
any but the most pestilent amateur. 

The good fairy tales are not yet exhausted, in spite of the 
many collections which have been made in recent years ; and 
there is no lack of excellent reading in Mr. Lang’s Red Fairy 
Book (London: Longmans). Perrault was used up in the blue 
volume, but there is still Madame d’Aulnoy to fall back upon, 
as well as a rich array of Norse, German, and Russian stories. 
Mr. Lang has summarised the legend of Sigurd, best and 
saddest of fairy tales, from William Morris’s Vo/sunga Saga, 
and has included admirable translations from the Norse of 
Asbjornsen. The amiable folk-lorist is so anxious to classify 
his samples, and to arrange them in the sub-sections to which 
he imagines they belong, that it is no slight pleasure to happen 
on a book of fairy tales which serves no other object than to 
please. The illustrations of Messrs. Ford and Lance Speed 
are unworthy the text. The most of them are ill-drawn and 
ill-conceived, and scarce one produces an effect of decoration. 

We cannot conceive what motive induced Mr. R. H. Wright- 
son to write and to publish Zhe Sancta Respublica Romana, 
which he entitles A Handbook to the History of Rome and Italy, 
from 29; to 888 (London: Frowde). He has a dangerous rival 


in one Gibbon; and although his work is shorter than that 


of his predecessor, its brevity renders the history in detail of 
a complicated period hard to understand. There is little or 
nothing in his pages likely to increase either our knowledge or 
our interest: but the book, lke all those from the Oxford 


Press, is beautifully printed. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FICTION 


Drifting Apart. Katharine Macquoid. London : Percival. 


Kilmallie. Henry Johnston. London: Ward and Downey. 

New Grub Street. George Gissing. London: Smith, Elder. 
3 vols. 

News from Nowhere. WNVilliam Morris. London: Reeves and 
Turner. 

Pretty Miss Smith. ¥iorence Warden. London: Heinemann: 

The Cobra Diamond. Arthur Lillie. London: Ward and 
Dow ney. 


VERSE 

By the Sea. + red Henderson. London: Unwin. ts. 6d. 
Charybdis. H. M. Waithman. London: Eden. 
Dreaming. Wiancor Dash. London: Kegan Paul. 5s. 
Jo. M. P. Negroponti. London: Kegan Paul. Is. 6d. 
The Victory of Love. F. Nevill. London: Kegan Paul. 

3s. 6d. 

History 


>. 


Portugal. H.M. Stephens. London: Unwin. 


wi 


TRAVEL 

Sketches from a Nile Steamer. H. M.and N. Tirard. Lon- 
don : Kegan Paul. 6s. 

The Truth about the Portuguese in Africa. J.P. M. Weale. 
London : Sonnenschein. 

Things Fapanese. B. H. Chamberlain. London : Kegan Paul. 
7s. Od. 

BioGRAPHY 


Admiral Lord Collingwood. WW. Clark Russell. London: 
Methuen. 

De Quincey Memorials. Edited by A. H. Japp. London: 
Heinemann. 30s. 

Memoir of Isobel Burns. W. Burns Begg. Privately printed. 

Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, Inventor. ®. W. Burnie. London: 
Murray. 

MISCELLANEA 

Cricket. W.G. Grace. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 

History of a World ef Immortals Without a God. Antares 
Skorpios. Dublin: M‘Gee. 

Ivory, Apes,.and Peacocks. Horace Waller. London : Stan- 
ford. 

Principles of Natural and Supernatural Morals. WH. Hughes. 
London: Kegan Paul. 24s. 

Qualification of Voters. Robert L. Blackburn. Edinburgh : 
Green. 

The Brookfield Stud. W. Burdett-Coutts. London ; Sampson 
Low. 
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The Monetary Question, G. M. Boisserain; Translated by 
G. T. Warner. London: Macmillan. 3s. 

The Queen's Commission. 
Murray. 6s. 


G. J. Younghusband. London: 


FOREIGN 


Bayreuth: un pelerinage @art. J.G.¥reson. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 2 fr. 

Chronologie de empire romain. G. Goyau. Paris: Klinck- 
sieck. 6 fr. 

Essays bibliques. M.Vernes. Paris: Leroux. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, destinata al uso de los 
Americanos. A. Bello y R. J. Cuervo. Madrid: Murillo. 
10 pes. 

Historia virorum doctorum Andalusitae ab Aben Alfaradhi 
scripta, ad fidem codicis tunicensts arabice nunc primum 
edtdit, indicibus additis Fr. Codera. Tomusi. Madrid: 
Guirnalda. 21 pes. 

La conguéte de la vallée ad’ Atchin par les Hollandais. W.L. 
de Petit. Paris: Baudoin. 11 fr. 

Les ruines Khméres (Cambodge et Siam). Documents complé- 
mentaires d’architecture, de sculpture et de céramique. 
110 planches. Paris: Leroux. 50 fr. 

Lobstacle: Piece en g actes. Illustré. A. Daudet. Paris: 
Marpon. fr. 50 c. 

Meine sweite Durchquerung Aeqguatorial-Afrikas wahrend 
der Fahre 1886-57. H.v. Wissmann. Frankfurt: Tro- 
witzsch. 10m. 

Rabelats : ses voyages en Ltalte, son exil a Mets 
Paris: Libr. de ’Art. 4o fr. 

Une femme du monde a Saint-Lazare. A. Belot. Paris: 


\. Heulhard. 


Dentu. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 
Une tdylle pendant le siege. Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 
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THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON 





peli TO REGISTRATION AND 
ELECTION AGENTS. 


A REVISED EDITION of Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY'S ‘DIGEST OF 
REGISTRATION CASES,’ with Chapters on the QUALIFICATION OF 
VOTERS, has just been Published. S rice 5s. 

In preparing this work, the Original Arrangement of Cases by Mr. MURRAY has 
been preserved, and with regard to Cases overruled, as many of these may still be 
of importance, they have been printed in italics with Explanatory Notes. 

The Chapters on the Qualification of Voters are intended to supply a short and 
concise Handbook on the Franchise. 

WILLIAM GREEN & SONS, Law PustisHers, EDINBURGH. 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Now rea ay, roy: vo, price 15s. in cloth ; or in half-mor« co, Me arbled edges, 208 


VOLUME XXVI. (HENRY IL. -HINDLEY) of the 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 

*,* VOLUME XXVII. will be PUBLISHED on JUNE 26th, and the sub« 
sequent Volumes at intervals of three months. 

THREE REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS OF VOLUME XXV. 

THE TIMES.—‘ Ot the general quality of the Dictionary, now hali-co mpleted, 
it is unnecessz ary to say more than that its deservedly high reputation is admir- 
ably sustained in the present instalment. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.— the progress of this ofus magnum is all 
that could be desired. It is admirably punctual in its appearance, keeps up its 
high level of merit, and preserves its due proportion with much exactness. f 

THE SPECTATOR.—‘ As each volume of the Dictionary appears, its merits 
become more conspicuous. ease The book ought to commend itself to as wide a 
circle of buyers as the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 
NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE GISSING. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


N E W GRUB STREET. 
By — a 


Author of ‘ Demos Thyrza, ‘A Life's Me ng,’ ‘The Nether World,’ etc. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & co., 15 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 








New Look by Horace G. Hutchinson 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
ANDREW LANG, H. S. C. EVERARD, T. RUTHER- 
FURD-CLARK, etc. With numerous Illustrations 
by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hopces, H. 5S. KING, 


and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘The plan of these papers is to take the pilgrim of Golf on a progress over the 
more ceiebrated ¢ urses, pouring into his ear precious yunsel ana inf rmation, 
and beguiling the way with light banter and a te, such as the golfer loves and 
understands. Thus acquaintance is made with all the great joys and the qualifying 
sorrows that fall to the man who gives his soul to Gol! Scotsman. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 


INSANITY OF GENIUS. by J. F. Nisper, Author of 





* Marriage and Heredity.’ 16s. lust Ready. 

A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and Adventures in 

Australia and New Guinea By Hume NIsBE s. demy 8vo, with 
numerous lilustrations. 32s. 


‘Two volumes of very sprig and attractive travel tall 


excellent sense of humour, and his volumes are fu f enter 


- NEW NOVELS. 


KILMALLIE. By Hewry Jonnsron, Aut 


. He has an 


— D2. 








of Glent UCKIC. Vols. 12S. 

‘There is not a character nor an incident in his book that might not be taken from 
real life, and not only is everything true to reality, but nothing is wanting of the 
lights and shades— the colouring and expression—which make su h pictures vivid 
as well as true. Ocotsman. 

THE COBRA DIAMOND. By ARTHUR LILLIg, Author of 
‘An Indian Wi ° 3 VOIs. 
* Decidedly uilling, and, together with a superabundance of incident, the novel 
has more than an average amount of interest. —JM/orning Post 


A ROMANTIC BIGMAROLE OF A TIME OUT 
OF TOWN. ByC.T.C. JameEs. 2s. 6d 


‘There is plenty of genuine entertair ment in 2 Mr. James's’ ‘Romantic Rigmar vle. 
Not only an amusing at whimsi t irra it a capital story, neident 
and contain ng many lite-like sketches of character. . . . A book to laugh at, and 
to read throu Scottish Leader. 

UNDER SENTENCE. By Mary Cross. 2 vols. 
‘'Trots and gall ps somewhat in the style of ** Molly Bawn. Vationa 177 
‘An emotional romance with plenty of variety excitement it. tortal 
W rid, 


JOHN SQUIRE’S SECRET. By CuaniesJ. Wits, Author 
ot ‘ The Pit Town Coronet,’ etc. ; ; ans 
‘Dr. Wills’ vivacious and interesting novel. . . . One t brisk books which 
give one the impression of a full mind, a running } and the best gh spirits. 
Spectator 


COUNTRY HOUSE SKETCHES. By C. C. Ritys. 


‘Any weary traveller not too jaded to enjoy a laugh cannot do better than lavest 
in a copy of the book.’-—Gentlewoman. 


JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Ricuarpd Pryce, Author of * An 

Evil Spirit.’ 2 vols. ; eer s. 

‘A striking story, admirably told. . . . He has caught and absolutely holds in his 

pages the very essence of London. Our sympathies are wholly bound up in the hero 
and heroine's fortune; they are both delightful people.’—Qween. 


‘THE CRIMSON CHAIR. By Richaxv Dowi me. 6. 


‘ : sec Lee Bee 
Humour, sensation, and whimsicality. . . . Delightfully bright adi varied. 


Vanity Fair. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 








THE 


ANTI-JACOBIN 


A WEEKLY REVIEW 


EDITED BY 
MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD 


By whom THE PALL MALL CAZETTE was conducted 
from its foundation in 1865 till 1880, and 
THE ST. JAMES’S CAZETTE from 1880 till 1888. 


HE Political Views advocated by this Journal] 

are sufficiently indicated by its title. Jacobin- 
ism has made a second appearance in English 
politics, and the first purpose of the New Journal is 
to fight against this intrusion in all its disguises 
For while it is commonly seen that one of the two 
great political parties is preparing to adopt the new 
Radicalism, with all its socialistic and revolutionary 
doctrine, it is almost as evident now that the other 
proposes to ‘seek salvation’ by adapting its methods 
to the market demand of the day. 


Political affairs, however, occupy a comparatively 
small space in the pages of THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 
They contain a large number of interesting articles 
in prose and verse upon current topics, and literary, 
social, artistic, and dramatic affairs. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN is a handsome sheet, not 
unlike the other Weekly Reviews in appearance ; 
but the price is not Sixpence. A variety of con- 
siderations have decided the Editor to try the experi- 
ment of publishing a First-rate Weekly Review at a 
price which, while it will content the richer classes, 
will not be prohibitive to any member of the middle 


The price of THE ANTI-JACOBIN is 
TWOPENCE,. 


class. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN will be sent, post-free, to 
any part of the United Kingdom for 


TWO SHILLINGS and NINEPENCE Quarterly,- 
}FIVE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE Half-Yearly, or 
ELEVEN SHILLINGS Yearly. 





Orders to be made payable to— 


The Manager, J. L.C. TURNBULL, 
8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 
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PRIMROSE . LEAGUE 


Edinburgh Divisional Council 


Primrose Day Festival 
1801 


POSS 


The Right Hon. JAMES LOWTHER, M.P. 


WILL DELIVER AN ADDRESS 
IN THE 


ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE 
On the Afternoon of Saturday, April 18th, at 
flalf-past Two o'clock 


The Right Hon. The EARL OF ROSSLYN 


Will Preside, and COLONEL WAUCHOPE, C.M.G., and LEWIS 
M‘IVER, Esq., will also take part in the proceedings. 





TICKETS (2s. 6d., Is., and 6d.) may be obtained from the 
Secretaries of the Edinburgh and Mid-Lothian Habitations, and from 
the Secretary of the Divisional Council at 122 George Street, as well 
as at the Conservative Association Rooms, 34 Castle Street. 


JAMES HAY, 
Hon. Secy. Edinburgh Divistonal Councti. 
MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 
11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


1!) SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ‘ ‘ - BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . . - | BRISBANE, . ‘ ss 
RANGOON, . ‘ - | ROCKHAMPTON, . os 
KURRACHEE, , ss | ZANZIBAR, . ‘ ‘is 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


CHOICE FLOWER SrEDS. 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— 
Aster, finest double. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented. 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is. 2d. ; two packets, 2s. 2d. ; four packets, 4s. 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 5S., 7S. 6d., Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


‘It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 
for their genuineness and excellency.'—Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1891. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICH. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 
autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s, 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 





Stock, 10-week, finest double. 
Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. 
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OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and } ’ 
799 QUEEN STREET, ( EDINBURGH. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


AROL 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
===" FOR ~PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


R:. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


INvITES Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 

Irish t.inen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 

Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., 
4S. gd., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. 3 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
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by 
Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 
To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
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Lllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & OERRINSTERUCE 








i ° e 7 a) al sory y ‘ >» _ . + . " > = 
Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCES1 ERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail everywhere. 





— Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 
Poe ny PRICE FROM 

— @FS SINGER'S “= = 
BAS but OR ON HIRE 

t 4 






TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments 
Discount with option of purchase. 


for Cash. Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis, 


Liberal Allowance 
e A C HINE S 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—-To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm, 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


SR SE ot 


ing epee Senge 





i And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
; wee a AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
; ’ 9 
i 

Use LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
f a. 





EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


ie 


j MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
i STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
' IS THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK @ THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. ' - 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE . | 
ia ha FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME : 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 


EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND 
NOURISHINC. 


ONE POUND OF THIS 
EXTRACT. 


imps a 
Be og a a ee 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


' See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


i LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. | 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED | 
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Hi | BATHROOMMATS\ eg 
lor $0 ‘10 cORKWOO A, _—~— 


oP ie. NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIAGE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


(Nay 
pati ill > 7 
ae a wo ~— . &,. Tey : 
4 \4\ “Qs 
ne titer Ly : XR & 
vA J RUINS S 
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S & 
(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 




















Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


ART Act; 
1. > Baer, Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each 














@ 
SS Ss 
aa CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 














Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


<= = — WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 
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SS note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MA 7. — 





